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Edition, paper 0.<Tere, H. 
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the New World. 


CEOSS. 

Imi 

Post 8vi, 6$. 

cuSing!’" 

. "Memories. By C. F. 


^y J. W. Ckoss. 
2b. net.. 


Gordon Comminq. Demy 8vo. IJln*. 


toated, 208 net 

A T Postevo. Illustrated. Cheap likiition L 

^ m a French M,an-of-War. Post 8vo. fll ’ 


• Cheap Edition. ««. 


’ P°®t Nlustrated, 268. 
Small''jlost 8vo. Chean 
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CURTIS. 

The Bias. 

TA A Transcript from Life. 

•DAVIS. “When Half-Gods Go.” 

t Second Impression. Crown 8vo, Os. 

DE haven. The Scarlet Cloak. 

CroTO 8vo, 6s. 

DESCARTES. 


Cheap Edition. 68. 

By Margukuitk Gorti.s. (Vown Hvo, (is. 

Crown 8VO, (!,s. 

By Jkshik Ainsworth Davis. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


By Audrky dk Haven. 
Phiio«on>.» Meditations, and Principles of 

■ Sriihl fe™' ori|-iiial French ami Ulin. 

Rsray, Ilotoiicnl mnl Critnal, ..n tli.- ('.nitii.lan 1'.,||. 
ooi’Pfcy- By Professor VSITCII, LL.P. Fonrtccntli Edition. ^ 

DIVER. 

Captain DesD)ond,.V.C. By Maud Diver. Ninth Impression. 

Crown 8vo, 68. Cheap edition, Is. net 
The Great Amulet. Seventh Iiiipre.ssioii. 

Cheap Edition, 1 b. net. 

Candles in®the Wind. Fifth fmpre.ssion. Crown Hvo, Cs. 

The Englishwondan in India. Crown Hvo, .5s. net. 

DODDS AND MACPHERSON, The Licensing Acta (Scotland) 

Consolidation and Amendment Act, 1903. Annotated by Mr J. M. Doui/», CP , 
of the Scottish Office; Joint-Edit r of the * Pariah (>mncll Ouide for Hcotland, 
and Mr Ewan Macpubrbon, Advocate, Legai SecrUary to the Lord Advocate. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, &s. net 

DOUGLAS. 

The. Ethics of John Stuart Mill. By Charles Douolaii, 

M.A., D.Sc., late Lecturer In Moral Philosophv, and AMistant to the Pro- 
lienor of Moi^ PhUo«oph/ In the University of Bdtnbnrgh. Post Ivo, 6a/net 

{Bfan Stnsurt Mill: A Study of hU Philosophy. Crown 8vo. 

4a. 0d. net. 

DUNN-PATTISON. 

Eistouy. of the 91st i\rgyllshire Highlanders. By R. P. 

Dumk-Eattibon. With Maps aiid Illustratiorm. Demy 4to, 42/ net. 

^CCOIT. • * 

Fortune’s Cafitayray. By W. J. Fxioott. Crown 8vo, 68. 

. His Ihdolen<ft of Arras. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Hearth of Hutton. JDrown 8vo, 6s. _ . 

The Red l^tfighbour. Crow^j 8\i', 68. Cheap Edition, la net. 
’The Background. Crown 8vo, 6a » - 

A Demoiselle of France. Crown 8vo, 68. 
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ELIOT * 

The New fopular Edition of George EhVs 

PhotoKravu* FrontispleTe to ^ch Volume rrom D™*!"!" '’J 
Hatherell, Rl., Ed*ar Bundy RX, Byam Shaw, B.I., 

Maurice Grelflenhugen, Claude A. Sheppcmm, R.I., E. J. Sullivan, and Max 
Cowper. Bach Work complete in One Vglnme. Handsomely fcovma, gut wp. 
Sa. 6d. net. Ten Volumes in all. • 

• 

AdjAi Beds. 

ScsNRs or Clbkical Lirs. 

Tea Mill on the Flow. 


Fclix H»lt, the Badigau 
Middlemarch. 


Ebsatb ; Theophrastus Such. 


Silas Marnbr; BsoTHfR Jacob; The 
Likted Veil. * 

Romola. 

Daniel Debonda. 

The Spanish Gvrst; Jusift* 




George Eliott Life. Witii aortrait A- 

New Edition, in one volnme. Grown 8vo, 78. <5d. 

Life and Works of George Eliot (Warwick Edition). 14 jol; 

nmes, cloth, limp, gilt top, 28. net per volume; leather, limp, ^It top, 28. 6cl. net 
per volume: leather gilt top, with book-marker. Sa. net per volume. 

Miodlbmarch. 2 vola. 864 and SSO pjL ^ 


Adam Bede. 826 pp. 

Tnn Mill on tub Floss. 828 pp. 
Filix Holt, the Radical. 718 pp 
Romola. 900 pp. 

Scenes or Clerical Liri. 624 pp. 
Silas Harnsr; Brother Jacob; 
LifTXD Veil. 560 pp. 


The 


Daniel Dkronda. 

636 pp. 

The Spanish Gtpsv; Jubal g 
BasAvs; Theophrastus Such. 
Live, v vols., 626 and 580 pp. 


2 vola. 616 and* 


Works of George Eliot (Standard Edition). volumes, 

crown 8vo lu oackznm cloth, gilt top, 28. 6d. per vol.; or in roxbnrgne 
binding, 8s. 6d. per vol. * ^ „ 

Adam Bede. 2 vola.—T he Mill on the Floss. 1 »Ab.-*Fe^ 

Radical. 2 vols.—R omola. 2 vols.—S cenes or Olebioal Life. 2 voiE. 

Middlemarch. 8 voIs.-Daniei. Debonda. ^^“SHEOPHai* 

-Jubal. 1 vol.— The Spanibb Gtpbt. i vol.—RasAVS. 1 yol.—T heophras 

TUB Such. 1 vol. 

Life and Works of George Eliot (Cabinet *4 

volumoa, crown 8vo, price £6. ddeo to be had hand.omely bound in half and foil 
calf. The Volnmea Ere sold aeparately, bound In cloth, price 68, eacn. 

Novels by GeorgeaEliot. Popular Copyright Edition. In new 

uniform binding, price Sa. 6d. each. 


Adam Beds. 

The Mill on the Floss. 
Scenes or Olsrical Lirs. 
Romola. 

Felix Qolt, the Badioal. 


S«f.A8 Marker; The Luted Veil; 
Brother Jacob. 

Middlemarch. * 

Daniel Dbronda. 


Essays. New Edition. Crown Bvo, 6a. 

Impressions of Theophrastus Buch. New Edition. Crown 

8TO, Sa. . • • ■ 

The Spanish Gypsy. New Edition. Oown 8vo, 58. 

The Legtnd of Jukal, and other* Poems. Old and New^ 

New Bdttloi.. Croam 8vo, 6e. • ♦ 

Silas Marner. New Edition, with lllustratioAs by Reginald 

arch Crown 8vo, la. «d not. Cheap Edition, 28. 6d. Cheap Edition. 

• royal 8vo, paper cover, price 6d. ^ • e , t,.. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. Cheap Edition, 3s. 

tion, with 20 411o8tnaiona by H. B. MUlar, crown Svo, Sa.; paper oovara, u. 
Oheap Edition, royal Sro, is paper aotat, price M. 
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ELIOT. * \ 

Felij^Holt* Cheap Erlition. Ro^'a) 8vo, in paper cover, rtd. 
Adam Bede. Cheap Edition, royal 8\o, in jKijier co\(‘r, price 

6d. New Kdition, crowii dvo. jidper t*A»ver. is?; cr»»Hii isvo, wnL 
cloth, 

The Mill on the Flosw. Cheap Edition, royal Svo, in \)apor 

cover, pricy 6d. New Edition, paper coveu, la.; t-Uiih, 

Wise, WItty, and Tender bayiugu, m Rroao and V erso. Belucted 

from tho Works of Qsobo* Ei.iot. Now EdlUon. Fcsv- Bvo, >•- Hi. 

ELLIS.. . , , 

Madame, Wil?You Walk ? By Jijprn Ellis. C rown H .->, Ca 

Blind Moutlis.^^own4iiv<.. <>s( 

onkitli. Fourth Impression. Crown 8vo, Cs. 

Clie-ip Edition, Is. net. . . 

^ The King’s S^)3^ Second Iinjirossion. ( rown 8vo, (is. 

ELTON. Tho Autfustau Ak'os. “ FeriodH of Knropoan i.lteru- 

ture.’* By Oliver Elton, M.A., V of.‘S8or of l-.iiiti.H5i I.ilerature, Liilu-raity 
College, Liveipool. Crown bvo, nee. 

FVERARD Ilistorv of the I’oval and Ancient (lolf Clnb, St 

By II a c. Lv.au.n ■w.M, K’;l.l Col.mr.'.l l'orn».l., ...1 .nMJ 
othar Unique IlluntraUoiiM, L'i'i.«u 40), 21s. iii'l 

F. Storms of the Enslish. '’'v, m'I" 

llluFti-tttioiis. Cmwi) svu, .'is. ni I 1 upui.ir E'liluiu. 

FERBIEli. , Philosophical Remains. Crown «vo, 1 Is. 

B.W Lc«.r. 1.-, 1«:.. r-'D 

a.S.&S’TK.ri- B.i.s ■so Biort 'or 

SeZ?.nS' AT™S. Dom, Svo. 7o. sd 

Ti,KmGN^CiaS8I^FOR®05S.“i;'SSe..“ 

by Mr« Olipbaht. rrica i»- wtn ueu. 

FORREST. T j- w Miitinv Bv O. W. Fokrkht, C.l.E, 

History of tho IndiM , yni.. dari , wt 

• Bx-Dlrertornf Reeorda. Oovemtiic I ■ j (Jhati.i "rlain, tj.C.l.., 

Life of Field -Marshal Sir Eevilie .,.t, • 

• -“G-aS.!; With two Photogravure 1 ortraiH. I y 

FORSTER • ..Treed By E. M. Fobstbr. Crown 

Where Angels Fear to lrei.ii. x>y 

■ Thr Lowest Journey. Second Impressioi Crown.8TO.6a 
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FOULIS. The Vital Spark. By Hugh Fouiiis. lllustratftd. 

la. net. ^ o , 

FRANKLIN. Some I^eryday Folk and Dawn. By Miles 

FnuixLiii. Grown 8to, es. 

FRASKR. ' 

PhB6Bophy of Theism. Being the Gifford Lectures delivered 

before the University of Bdlnbnri^ In 1894-96. By Alxxandbb Gaji'*bbll 
PRASSB, D.O.Le Oxford; Bmerltas Professor of Logic end Metephysloi In 
the University of Bdinbnrgh. Second Bdltlon, Revised. Post 8vo, 68. 6d. net. 

Biographia Philosophica. In 1 vol. demy Svo Ca net. 

FRASER. . 

The Marches of Hindustan: The RecoruW ^ in 

Thibet, Trans-Himalayan India, Chinese Turkestan, Russian Turkestan, and 
Persia. By David Praskr. With Illustrations, Maps, and Sketches. l>emy 
Svo, Is. net. f 

The Short Cut to India. The Record of a Journey along the 

Route of the Baghdad Railway. With 83 lllustiatioDS. Second Impression. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Persia and Turkey in Revolt. With numerous Illustrations. 

Demy Svo, 128. 6d. not. 

FRENCH COOKERY FOR ENGLISH HOMES. Third Im- 

pression. Grown Svo, limp cloth, 28. Od. Also in limp leather, Ss. . . i 

FULTON. The Sovereignty of the Sea. An Historical Account 

of the Claims to the excuisivo Doniimon of the British Seas and of the Bvolu* 
tloD of the Territorial Waters, with special reference to the Rights of Fishing. 
By T. Wemybs Fulton, M.D., F.R.S.B. With numerous lUustteti<r.ua and Maps. 
Demy 8vo. [/n the prut. 




FYFE. The New Spirit in Egypt. By H. Hamilton Fyfe. 

With Illustrations. Dciny Svo, 6s. net. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
Scottish Hymnal, With Appendix Incorporated. Published 

for 088 Id Ohotchea by Aotbority of tba Qauend Assembly. 1. Large type, 
oioth,red edgee, Se. 9d.; Vrench morocco, 4s. 2. Boorgeoli type, Ump cloth. It.; 
Presch morocco. Da. t. 'Nooparell type, ototb, red edgee, M.; French morocco, 
la. 4d. 4. Paper oovere, Sd. t. Sooday-School Edition, paper ooTeta, Id., 
cloth, 2d. No. 1, bonnd with the Fealme and Paraphraaea, French morocco, 8t. 
No. 2, bonnd with the Paalma and Farapi.raaea, cloth, 2a.| French morocco, .ta. 

Services of Prayer for Social and Family Worship. Prepared 

by Special Oommtttee of the Oeneral AMembly of the Chnieh of SMtdaad 
New Bditlou, Revtaed and Bnlarged. Fcap. Svo, rM edges, Is. 6d. net. 

fnjetB for Family Worship. A. Selection of Fomr Weeks' 
nayera. Naw Edition. Anthorlied by the Oenaral Aaaambly of the Obnnb of 
Scotland. Fcap. Bvo, red edgee. It. net. 

One Hundred Prayers. I^epared by the Committee on Aids 

to Devotion, ildmo, moth limp, 6d. 

Morning and Evening Prayers for Affixing to Biblen. Prepared 

. by the Committee on Aloe to Devotion. Id. for 6, or la. per 100.^ 

Prayers for Soldiers. Prepared by the Committee on Aids to 

Devottott. Seventieth Thoneann. Idmo, clc^h limp. ' 2 <L net. , v 

Prayers for Sailors and Fisher-Folk. Prapared and Published 

Iv Initmotion of tl.e Genual Aeaambly of the OhnrehotBcotUnd. Foap.STa,lt. 
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GERARD.* * 

Eeat*; W^Aat’i ia a Name. 

IdltloB. Grown 8 to, li. M. 

Beggar my Netghboor. Cheap Editiin. Crown 8vo, la. 6eL 
The Watera of derc^es. Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo, Sa. 8d. 
A sensitive Plant. Crown 8vo, Sa. 6d. 

QE^RD. 

Honours Glassy Bubble. By E. Qkkabd. Crown 8vo, 6 b. 
Aiqreigner. An Anglo-German Study. Crown 8vo, 6b. 
GERARD. 1 

One Year. B» Doec-hba GiaABD (Madame Ijongard de 

8V0, «8. 

The Impediment. Crown 8vo, 68, 

' Reputation. Third Edition. Drown 8vo, 6a. 

The Wrong Man. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6a 
Lady Baby. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. 

Recha. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Forgotten Sin. Crown 8vo, 68. 

GIBBRN. 

r §,?“* rr “ By Pkrckvai. Gibbon. Crown 8vo, 68. 

The Vrouw Grobelaar’s Leading Cases. Crown 8vo, 6a. 
Salvator. Crown 8vo, (is. 

GILL, fhe CHClj-Problem. By Richard Gill. 2 vols. crown 

8vo, 58. net each. 

GILLANDERS. Forest Entomology. By A T. Gillandeeb, 

F.E.9. With IlluHtratioriH. Crown 8vo, 15 h. net. * 

GLASGOW BALLAD CLUB. Ballads and Poems. By Mem- 

BMRB OF TREtObAsoow Ballad Cr UB. Third Beries. Crown 8vo., 7ii. 6d. 

QLEIG. The Subaltern. By Rev. G. R. Gleio. Fcap. 8vo, 

Is. net 


GRAHAM. 

Manual of the Elections (Scot.) (Corrubt and Rlegal Practices) 

Act, 1890. With AnalrBls, B«Utlre Act of Bedemnt. Appradlx contafnliu th. 
Oompt PractiCM Acti of 1883 ud 188S, ud Ooploni ladax. Br J Inm 
.. Okabah, Advoct... Sto. 4«. M. 

A Manual of the Acta relating to Education in Scotland. 

(Fminded on that of the late Hr Craie Hellar.) T>etnr 18a. ' 

The New Education (Scotland) Act. With Notes. Demy 8vo* 

78. 8d. net ‘ 

GRAHAM AND PATERSOi^. True Romances of Scotland. By 

Maxtokb Graham and E. Patbrron. Illuatrationa. S^ond Impreaiion. 
Crown 8vo, 58. net 

GRAND. Bingnlariy Deluded. By Sasar Obarp, Crown 

8ro, StAi • 

GRANT. • • 

The Makers of Black Basaltes. By Captain M. H. Ohant 

(“ LMWHAir ’*). ^7lth ttpwej^a r-f 200 lllaatrati^^ns. Demy 4to. Sli. nwt 

GREY. Iwms. By Dflcibella Ethel Geey. With a Prefa¬ 
tory Note by H. Cholmoiidelor Peiuull. Deay Sto.-* TtiltuB, lit. dd. sot; hclf 
Ttllcm, 7i. dd. not . 
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GRIER. 

In Fartheat Ind. Ilie Narrative of Mr Eswabd Oa^ltok of 

Blliwether, to tua Oonnfer of fTorthampton, and lata ot tha Hononnbla Bast India 
Oompanr'a Sarrioe, Gent^man. Wrote by bis own hand In the year of graoa 1697 
Sditied. with a raw Explanatory Notes. By Sydmst 0. Onixn. Second Im> 
V preasion. Post 8vo. 6a. 

Hia JiAuellency’s Endliah Qoverneaa. Third Impreaaion. Or. 

a»o, 6*. , 

An Uncrowned King: A Romance of High Politica. Third 

Impreaaion. Orown 8 to, 6s. 

Peace with Honour. Third Impreaaion. Crown 8 vo, 6 b. 

A Crowned Queen: The Romance of a Mlniater of State. 

Third Impression., Orown 

Like Another Helen. Second Imj5rMsioi^»CroaM-i*ro. 68 . 

The Kings of the East: A Romance of the hear Future. 

Fourth Impression. Grown 8vo, 6 b. 

The Warden of the Marches. Third Impression. Crown 

Bvo, 68. Ofaeap Edition, paper cover, 6d. 

The Prince of the Captivity. Second Impression. Crown 

8vn, 6a. 

The Advanced-Guard. Third Impre.ssion. Crown 8 vo, 68 . 

The Great Proconsul: The Memoirs of Mrs Hester ^Ward, 

formerly in the family of the Hon. Warren Hastings, Esquiro, late Governor* 
Genera) of India. Crown 8vn. 6 k. 

The Heir. Crown 8 vo, 63 . 

The Power of the Keys. With Illustrations by AoPearck. 

Fourth Improsaion. Crown 8vo, 68. Cheap K<iiti«m, Is. net. 

The Heritage. Fourth Impression. Crown flvo,. 6 s. y. 

The Path to Honour. Third Impression. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

The Prize. Crown 8 vo, G.s. 

The Letters of Warren Hastings to his Wife. Uemy 8 vo, 

6a. net 

GRIERSON. The First Half of the Seventeenth Century. 

(Periods of European Literature.) By Professor H. J. 0. Grierson. Grown 
8vo, 5s. net. 

GRIERSON. Records of the Scottish Volunteer Force 1859-1908. 

Bv Ma^jor-Geiieral J. M. Orirrson, C.V.O., C.B., C.M.G. With 47 Coloured 
Plates. Ciown 4to, 258. net. 

GRIFFIN. 

Lady Sarah’s Deed of Gift. By E. Ackituna Griffin. Crsfwn 

8vo, 68. 

A Servant of the King. Crown 8 vo, 6 a. ^ 

GROOT. The Affair on thj Bridge. By J. Morgan db Grooti- 

Crown 8vo, ds. 

HAMLEY. 

The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated.'’ By 

General Sir Epward Brucv Hamlit, K O.H.Q. Second Edition of 

FlfUi Edltlow With Hapa and Plana, tto, 30a; Alao in 8 parte: Fart I., 
IQa «d.; Part It. tls. , 

A New Edition, brought up to the latest rec^^ttireiments. ■ By 

Btlgadigr-Oenerai L. E. BiooitL, C.B. 4to, with Haps sad Flans, SOa. 

Thomaa Carlyle; An Easay. Seo^d Edition. Ci^wn 8vo, 

h.M. ^ 

On OntpoBte. S^nd Edition. Svo, Ss. 

Lady Lm’s Widowhood. New Edition. Crown Svo, U. 
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HAMiLTON.* Gr^ek Saints and their Festivals. By Maky 

Hamilton, D. ^t. Crown Svo, 58. net. 

HANNAY.* • * 

The Later Benaissance. “ Periods of European Literature.” 

DavTT* TitNNAV own ^VO. nAt. 

. Ships and Men. With IKustrations. Crown Svo, Ss. net.^ 
HARR4DEIf. 

Ships that Pass in the Night. By Bkatbiok Hakkadxn. 

lUaBtr^ed EkUtion. Crown Svo, Sb. 6<i. 

The Fowler. Efwtrated Edition. Ctwvn Svo, 3s. 6d. Cheap 

Edition, ptper cover, 6d.^ ^ 

Untold TsAsMf th#rtat. mth 40 Illnstrations by H. R. Millar. 

Squre orowWtvo. qllt top, 5fl. not. 

Katharine Frensham. Crown Svo, 6s. 

HARTLEY. Wild Sport with Gun, Rifle, and Salmon-Rod. By 

ae OlLVRil) W. H.KTf.KY. With niiinerntiB ItliiHtrAtioii. in i-hot/iKntvnro and helf. 

- tone Irora drawings by G E. Loook and others. Demy Svo. tin. net. 

HAY. 

“Pip.”* By Ian Hay. Third Impro.ssion. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Cln ap E<ri'ion, Is. net. 

i‘The Right Stuff.” Some Fpisudes in the (Career of a North 

nntttn. Konrt)i ItnptPrAiou <'r''wii fN. 

A Man’s ]^an. Second Iinpre.s.sion. Crown Svo, (W. 
HAYLLAR. Nepeflthes. By Florknck IIayi.lar. Second 

ImpreHsicA. ^own bvo, iis. 


HEMAVS Select Poems of Mrs Heuians. Fcap.. cloth, gilt 

edgos, Sa. ^ 

HEINDERSON. Vhe Young Estate Manager’s Guido. By 

Richard Hbndbraov, Monitor (by EzAmm«t<on) yf ihe Hoyftl ^jjrlctUtaral 
Soolaty of BntfltDd tho HlRhlitid auil AKi’f<*ir':nraJ Hoctety of ycotlund. aim’ 
tti« Surveyor* raitltotlon With an rntrodnrtJou by R Patr.-k WH*{ht, 
F R.8.B., Prot68*or o' A.irneiilt.ure. &r<l Wngt -tf SroMAnH T«*( liiiira) 

w CoP«A't* With Pl»n« and DiAjjrAmti ^'.rnwri Svn *■.« • 

HENDERSON. The Life and Titne.s of .John AVilkiiis, Warde.n 

ofWa'lh.im Collega, Oxb.r..; Masi' i-.ir Tniiili Oilhg.-, r ; ami llii.liMp 

orChfiler. By P. A. Wbiihit llk.vngii.so.N. With Iiliialratnm*. Pott 4to, 
6b net. ^ 

^KKSPRD. Browning (M< dern Plnglish^riters). By Professor 

HEBroRo Crown Svo, 2*. Sd. ^ w 

HERKLESS and HANNAY. 

The (^jflege of St Leonard’s. By Profe.ssor Hkbkless and 

Robert Kerr Hahnav. %>at Svo. 7a. Sd. urt. ^ 

» The Archbieliops of SfiAndrews. Vols. I an 1 II. Demy Svo, 

.emeb 7ii. sd. net. , 

HINTS ON HOCKEY. With Plans and Rulea New Edition. 

FcEp. $TO,»lf. * p » 

(HOPE. A History of the 1900 Parliament. By Iajces h'. Hope. 

In two voItUBEt. Vol. I. CroBTR Svo, Ta. M. net. ' 
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HUME. DialognM conoeming Natural Ralimou. By Divn) 

Humb. Rep&ted, with an Introduction by Broob 10BwBr, D.PhlL Grown 
$▼ 0 , 8 fl» 6 <L' net 

HUTCHINSON. Hints on the Game of Golf. By Hoiuob Q. 

Hutohihson. Twelfth Edition, Revised. 7cap. 8 vo, cloth, Is. 

HUTTON. Italy and the Italians. By Edwabd Hutton. With 

' Illustntions. Second Edition. Luge crown 8 to, Ob. ' 

INNES. 

Free Church Union Case. Judgment of the House of Lords. 

With Inteodnctlon by Jaylob iHiiiie, LL.D. Deaiy 8 to, 1b. not 

The Law of.'Creeds Ui Scotls' d. Treatise on the Bela- 

tlons of Churches In Scotland, Established andnouEstabl' to the Civil Law. 

Demy 8 vo, lOs. net ^ 

INTELLIGENCE OFFICER. 

On the Heels of De Wet. By The Intelligence Officer. 

Sixth Impression. Grown 8 vo, 6 b. Cheap Edition, royal 8 vo, paper cover, 6 d. * 

The Boy Galloper. With Illustrations. In 1 vol. or. 8vo, 6s.; 
The Yellow War. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Subaltern of Horse. Second Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
IRONS. The Psychology of Ethics. By David IronSi M.A., 

Ph.D. Professor of Philosophy in Bryn Mawr College, Penn. Crown 8 vo, 68 . net. 

JAMES. William Wetmore Story and his Friends. From 

Lettors, Diaries, and RecoUectlong. By Henry James. With 8 Portraits. In 
two vols. post 8 vo, 24 b. net 

JAMES. 

Modem Strategy. By Lieut.-Col. Walter H. James, P.S.C.y 

late R.B. With 6 Maps. Third Edition, thoroughly revised and brought 
up to date. Royal 8 vo, 168. net 

The Campaign of 1816, chiefly in Flanders. With Maps 

and Plans. Demy 8 vo, 16r. not. 

The Development of Tactics from 1740 to the Present Day. 

Demy 8 to. [In (hs pna., 

JAMES. Side-Tracks and Bridal-Paths. By Lionel James 

(Intelligence Officer). Crown 8 vo, 68 . 

JOHNSTON. 

Elements of ilj;rioultaraI Chemistry. An entirelju.N'ew"' 

Edition from the by Sir Obablb A. Oambroh, M.D. Revised nd in 

great part rewritten oy C. M. Aibhak, M.A., D.Se.. F.ItS.B., F.I.O., Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry. Glasgow Veterinary College. 20th Bdltlon. Crown 8 vo, 
da. M. V . 

Catechism of ^rioultural Chemistry. An entirely New Edi- 

tlon from the Edition by Sir Obablbs A..0A]fBBOH. Bevtsed and Enlarged 
by 0. ii. Aixmav, M.i., Ao. 05th Thoneand. With norngroua nioatntiopf. 
Crown 8vo, le ' 

JOHNSTON. * 

Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Aoti, 1883 t^lOOO; and the* 

Gronnd Game Act, 1880. NntM, and Summary of PmoedoH, Ac. . < 

Oim w wiiBB^N. K.C., LLiD. Sixth Bditioo. Demy Sro, de. nel | 

Major Owen, and other Tales. Crown 8 to, 6s. 
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JOKfil. Timlr-slVo Worlds. By Maurus Jokaj. Authorised 

Tmiilstion by jpm Hioan Kinnard. 0h9»p EdlH'in Oown Svo. Hh. 

JORDAN. *My Lady of Intrigue. By Humi'/Ikey Jordan. 

Crown Svo, 6s. • 

KENNION. Sport and Life in the Further Himalaya. By 

Miyor U. L. Kbnnion. With^llustratioiiH. Dmiy Jivo. I'.’-j. OaL net. 

KER. The Dark Ages. “Feriods of European Literature." "By 

Prffeasorw. P. Kkk. Iu 1 vol. crowu Svo, 5b. not 

KERR. 

Memories: Qra*re and Gay. By John Kkrr, LTj.D. With 

Portrait and othor^IlluMlratioiiH ClieaptT K|J|lfon, Knlariijod. (Jrown ivc, 
2s. 6d. net. ^ 

Other MePi^es : 81a ana Now. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. not. 
KINGLAKE. ^ 

History of the Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. Rinolaki. 

Complete iu 9 vola., orown Svo. Olieap rolsKue at 3 h. 6<1. eixb. 

j» - Abridged Edition for Military Students. Revised by 

Lleat.-Gol. sir Ororoe Stoinbah Clarii, K.C M O , R.B. Dnnjy 8 to, 16i. not. 

* -Atlas to accompany above. Folio, Sis. net, 

Eothei^ A New Edition, uniform with the Cabinet Edition 

of the * History of the Invasion of thf> CHmoa * (la 

Cb£apbu Bdition. With Portrait at 1 Blotcraphlcal Sketch ol the Anthor. 
• . . Crown Svo, 2« net. 

KINGSBURGH. Fifty Years of ft: Tin' Experi-'iiees and 

ft Volnntrcr of is.'iii. Hy lli** HiKlit lion I,..ni KiNt.Kiu'itGii 
K.C.U. Doniy svOjrfO.s fi<l. net. 

KNEIPP. My •Water-Core. Aa Teated tbrougli more than 

Thirty Tears, and Described for the Tleallny of Diseases and the Presorvatlon of 
Health. By Sbbaktian Rnripp. With a IVirtrait and other Illnstratlona. 
Anthorlaed Rnf'ltah Translation from tho Thinioth Ocmian Kditlou, hy A. de 
With an jq;)pondix, containing tho LatcMt DnvolopmontH of Pfarrer Knelpp's 
System, and a Pnyhce by E. Gerard. Cro^n Bvo, Bb. dd 

LANCE. The Crowning Hour. By J! pert I.ance. Crown 

8vo, 6a. 

JLANG. 

A History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation. By 

Andrbw Lako. Complete in Four Voltirned. Demy 8vo, £3, .3b. net. 

. Vol. 1. With a Phot^gravnr" FroiitiBplere. 1.5H net 
^ol. It. With ft Photogravure Frontispioca. 1.5 h. not. 

Vol. III. With A PhotogravurM Frontispiece, l.'m net. ^ 

Vol. IV. With B Photogravure Frontispiece. 20s. net. 

'Seknyaon. “Modern English WriterF.’i^nd Ed. Cr. Svo, 28. 6d. 
LAWSON. 

. Briti|Ji. Economics. By W. R. Lawson. Second Edition. 

Crown Svo, 6a. net. 

American Finance. Second Edition. Crown SvOjffli net. 

• John Bull tuid His Sciiools. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

LEHMANN, i * 

Crumbs of Pity, aiyi other Verses; to which are added SD 

L^ea of^eat Men, By R. A LtHUANN anthor of Aunt Fugaoes/ sc. 

, . • Grown Svo. 5e. net. 

Light and Shade: And other Poems. Crown fivo, 6s. net. 
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LEIGHTON. The Life History of British# Sentents, and their 

Local Distribution in the British Isles. By Gcralo ^ Lsiouton, If.D. With 
50 Illostnltlons. Crowit Svo, 6s, net. * 

LEISHMAN. The Westminster Directory. Edited, with an Intro- 

duction and Notes, by the Very Rev. T. ^ishmak, D. D. Crown 8 to, 48. net. 

LEWIS. The Pilgrim. By Aethtte Lewis. Cro'vjn Svo, 6s. 
LINDSAY. 

Recent Advances In Theistic Philosophy ol Religicm. By Rev. 

Jamu Likmat, M.ll'AD,, B.Se., F.R.8.E., F.O.«., Mlnl8t«r of the pArleh of 
St Andrew's,^B^iimamooft: Demy Svo ^728 6'^- net. 

The Progressiveness of Modern Christian ^.onght. Crown 

Svo, Se. 

Essays, Literary and Philosophical. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. , 

The Significance of the Old Testament for Modern Theology. 

Oitiwn 8 to, Is. net. «» 

The Teaching Function of the Modern Pulpit. Crown Svo, 

Is. net. 

Studies in European Philosophy. Demy Svo, 10s. Cd. net. 

The Fundamental Problems of Metaphysics. Cr. Svo, 4s. pet. 
The Psychology of Belief. Crown c vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

LITURGIES AND ORDERS OF DIVINE SERVICE 

(CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY). 

The Second Prayer Book of King Edward the' Sixth (1552). * 

With Historical Introduction amt Notes by the Rev. H. J. Wothekspoon, M.A., 
of St Oswald’s Kdinburph; and The Litukoy of Compromise. Used in the 
English Congregation at Frankfort. From an Unpublished \1S. Edited by the 
Rev G. W. ai'ROTT, D.D. 4s.net. 

Book of Common Order. Commonly called Knox’s Liturgy. 

Edited by Rev. Q. W. Spbott, D.D. 43. 6d. net. 

Scottish Liturgies of the Reign of James VI. Edited by Rev. 

G. W. Si’iioTT, D.p. 4«. not. ,, T. ...... 

Liturgy of 1637. Commonly called Laud’s Liturgy. Editeif 

by the Rev. Professor CooPKR, D.D. 78. 8d net. m t 

The Westminster Directory. Edited by Very Rer. T. Leish- 

MAN, D.D. 48. net. ^ . -/v « 

Enchologion. A Book of Common Order: Being ifonaa of 

Prayer, and Administration of the Sacraments, and other OrdioancM of ijjb^ 
Church. Edited by th«vRev.O.W. Sprott, D.D. 48.6d.net. 

LOBBAN. An Anthology of English Verse from Chancer to the 

PrMentDay. By J. H. LotBAK, M.A. CrownSvo, gUttop, ^ , 

LOCKHAl^T. , 

Doubles and Quits. By Laurence W. M. Lochhaet. Crown . 

8vo, Ss. 6d. * 

Fair to See. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

*■ Mine ia Thine. New Edition. vOrowi Svo, la. jSd. , 

LORIMER. Hhe Author’s Progress: or, The Literary Book 

• the Road. By Abam Loanus. Crown Svo, 6». net. 
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LYNI)EN• BEfLL. .A Primer of Tactics, Fortification, Top)- 

rrtphy, aod MitfUry Law. By Lfeat.• Colouel C. P. Ltnosk>Bsll. witb 
DUgrtnil. OrowD 8to, 8b. nai. • 0 


MABIE. 

Essays on Natnre and Cnlknre. By Hamilton Wrioht Mabii. 

* With Portrait Ffiap. 8 to, Sb. 6d. • 

Booi^*an(>Caltnre. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. * 

M'AULAY. The Safety of the Honours. By Allan M'Aulay. 

Crown %vo, 68. ^ 

M'CONACHIE. CldSe to Nature’s Heart (^lly Wii.i.iam VrCON- 

ACHIK, B.D Crown 8vo.^ fidg et. « 

MacCUNN. 8® Walter Scott’s Friends. l»y FtouKNX’K MacCunn. 

With PoiirnitH. Tlnnl JiiijHfN.Hion. Demy sno, Uj.'i. lu't, 

MACDONALD. A Mannal of the Criminal Law (Scotland) Pro- 

eedare Act, 1887. By Morman DoraN Macdonald. RavlBod by tba Lord 
J nariCF.-OLERK. 8vo, lOs. 6cl. 

MTVER. An Imperi.al Advcmturc. By Ivf.r M'Ivek. With 

Illustrations. Crown svo, (is. 

MACKA’?. Tlie Return of the EmiKrani,. By Lydia Millbb 

^ Mackay. Thinl Impression. Ciown'‘■.o, 6 h. 

MACKENZIE. iStodies in Roman Law. With Comparative 

Views of.tho Laws of France, England, and Scotland. By I^orp MAraiNtiB. 
one of the Judges of the Onnii of SoHsiun in Scotland. Seventh KdlMon, Edited 
by John KirkpaTRick, M.A., LL.D., Advocate, ProfesAOr of History In the 
UniveraiWE of^dinbargh. 8vo, Sle. 

MACKINLAY. Garcia the Centenarian : and hi.s Times. Being 

a Menioii of Don l^latiucl Caicia's Mfc and J.abouis for tin adviiriccnicnt of 
Music anflSticncf. Dj M. .Staki.ino Mackimav, M.A. Oxon. With twenty 
Portraits. *Dcmy bvo, 15 .h. net. 

MACNAMARA. * 

The Trance. By Rachkl Swete Macnamaea. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Sihyl of Venice. Crown Hvo, Os. 

, Seed of Fire. Crown Bvo, 6.s. • 

MACPHERSON. 

Books to Read and How to Read Them. By Hector Mac- 

^rxKSON. Second Impfession. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

A Century’s Intellectual Development. Crown Bvo, Os. get. 

"■ A Century of Political Development. 38. 6d. net. 
MACPHERSON. , 

A Century’s Progress in Astronomy. By Hbctok Mac- 

PHEB8(», Jun. , Short demy 8vo, »«. net. 

'Through the Depths of Space: A Primer of .istronomy. 

CrfWD 8 to, net. • ^ 

MAm 

A‘Digest ot L&ws and Decisions, Ecclesiastical and Civil, 

feinting to ute Constitution, Prsctice. nnd Alfnirs of the Obnreb of ScotUnd. 
With Notes end Formsaf Frocednre. By the Be». Win um Mnm, D.D., Utely 
Mtaietordfilhe Parish of Inrlstof. Now Eeltlon, ReTleed. In I toI. crown alb, 
Ue.6d.net. . , r,, , 

Speaking; or, From Voice Production io th* Platform and 

Polplt Foortfa Bdittoa, BoTlted. drown Sto. 1a 6d. neh • 
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MAESHMAN. History of India. From th» .EarWt Penod to 

tb« DreseiLt time. By John Olaex Marihicam, 0.9.1. tlM and Cheaper 
Bditton. ro-‘-- •“ 


rost 8vo» with Hap, 6a. 
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MARTIN. 

»Rooms of Giacomo Leopardi. Translated by ^r Thkodorb 

M.ETIN, K.G.B. Crown 8vo, 68. net. C 

The ^neid of Virgil. Books 1.-V1. Translated Ijy Sir Thko- 

non. U.nTiN, K. 0 .]^^^ 0 Bt 8vo, 7 b. ftd. ^' 

Goethe’s Farf&t. Part I. TrttnslBKed into English Verse 

Second Edition, crown Svo, Bs. Ninth Edition, fcap, 8v(l{;3. 8a. 

Goethe’s Fanst. Part II. Translated into English Verse 

Second Edition, BevlBed. Fcap. Svo, 6b. ’ 

The Works of Horace. Translated into English Verse, witi 

Life and Notea. 8 vole. New Edition. Grown Svo, 81s. ^ 

Poems and Ballads of Heinrich Heine. Done into English 

Verse. Third Edition. Small crown Svo, 6s. 

The Son^of the Bell, and other Translations from SchiSler, 


Goethe, Ohland, and Others. Grown Svo, 7b. 6d. 

Madonna Pia: A Tragedy ; and Three Otfeer Dramas. Crown 

8to, 78.6d. « « 

The ‘ Vita Nnova ’ of Dante. Translated with an Introduction 

and Notes. Fourth Edition. Small crown 8vo, Si. ^ 

Aladdin: A Dramatic Poem. By Adam.Oehlenschlaeoee- 

Fcap. Svo, 5b. 

Correggio: A Tragedy. By Oehlenschlaeoee. With Notes. 

Fcap. Svo, Sa. ^ ^ 

Helsna Faucit (Lady Martin). By Sir Theodore Maetih, 

K.O.B., K.C.V.O. With Five Fhotogn-'^ure rlates. Second Edition. Demy Svo, 
l(te. 6d. net. y 

Pdems and Ballads of Goethe. By Sir Theodore Martin- 

and Professor Aytoun..^ Third Edition. With Introduction by Sir %jmD 0 Ri 
Martin. Small crovkd Svo, 6s. net ^ ^ 

Queen Victoria as I Knew Her. Square crown 8 v<j, 5 s. 6 d. net, 
MARTIN. ''On some of Shakespeare’s,Female jDharaoters. By 

Bblbna Faucit, l<ady Martin. I^icaUd hy ptrmi^'vion io Str Mqti Qraekmi 
Majetty tht Qimn. With a Portrait by Lehmann. Seventy Edition, with a new 
Pre^e. Demy Svo, 7 b. 6d. 


MASEFIELD.^ Qiljwrt Hermer. By Charles MabefielI), 

^Orown Svo, A 
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MASSON. Afemgries of London in tho Forties. By David 

MiSSON^ Crows 8to, 3#. Od. not. 

MATHESON. 

Can the Old Faith Live* with tho New ? or, The 1‘rohlonj of 

* Bvolptlon and Borelatinn. By the Rot. Oiokoi MATuini<>», D.D TtaIrdiRdi. 
Mon,* Crwm dvo, 7i. (d. • 

The j^salmist and the Scientist; or, .Modem Value of the Reli* 

giouB Sentiment. Tlilrd Edition. Otoviu Bv >, La. 

SpmtuaIlDe\e\d^'mentotStPaal. V'onr^Edition. Cr.Bve.&s. 
The Distinctive Me8S^eBj||t the Old iveligioRts Second Edi- 

lion. CrowD 8vo, fn. 

Sacred Son^. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, Ss. (id. 
MAXWELL. 

Dumfries and Galloway. lly Hi({ht lion. Sir JIkrbrrt 

. Maxwell, 13art. BciiifC ^no or the ViilutiK-s nf lh«M onitty Hlnton^n of Hootltud. 
With Four Mapn Hfcoinl B(lili'>n. U'Mny-'v , 7rt. fld. net. 

Holyrqpd, Abbey (Jliurch, I’iiliice, and I'liivirons. Crown 8vo. 

Papercovr*r, 6d. net; clotli, 2s. 6(1. net. 

MAXWELL. The Fear of Lif(>. By Of.eard Maxwkll. Crown 

8vo, Os. ^ 

MELDRUM;^ , • 

' Tho Conquest of Charlotte. By David S. Meldbdm. Third 

Impressiori. Crown 8vu, 6m. 

The Story Margr^del; Being a Fireside History of a Fife;- 

shire Pamuj. Cheap Edition Crown 8to, Se. 6d. 

Grey Mantle and Gold Fringe. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

MELLONE. 

« Stndies in Philosophical Criticism and •Construction. By 

Stdnit Hikbcrt MaLLONi, M.A. Lund., D.Sc. Edin Poat 8»o, 10*. 6d. net. 

Tjeaders of Religious Thought in the Nineteenth Century. 

Orown 8vo, 6s. net. ^ 

An Introductory Toxt-Book of Logic. Third Edition, Re- 

». Weed. Crown Svo, 5s. * 

!^cments of Psychology. Crown 8''o,.5s. 

Tne'lmmortal Hope. Crown 8vo, 2s. ()<>. 

MERZ. ii<6i8tory of European Thought in the Nineteenth Cen- 

tnrf. Bp Jowr Tbxodobz Mtas. Vol. I. Hilrd ImbressirHi. Poet 8vo, 
IOk 6d. net • 

a Tol. II., t54 net. • 

MEYNELL. jShn Knakin. ” Modem English Writers.” By Mr* 

, M«mu.y^TI>ird ImpiWMton. (^own Stv, 1m, ii. 

ilfiCKLETUWAIT. The lioensing Act, By St J. 0. 

MioxLnawAB, M.A., B.0.1h, BKr(it«T.nl.Law. Crown 8ro, in. Sd. net. 
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MILL 0 

The Colonel Sahib. Novel. By Qasek5!t Mill. Second 

Impression.' Crown 8to, 6b. 

Ottavia. Second'Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mr Montgomery: Fool. Crown 8vo, 6 b. 

In the Hands of the Czar. Crowh 8vo, 6s. 

' The Cardinal’s Secret. Crown 8vo, 68. ■' 

Captain Grant’s Despatch. Crown 8vo, 6s. ' 


MILLAR The Mid-’^ghteenth Century. “ Periods of European 

Xiiterttnrs." Bv -T Crown 8vo, 5 b. net. 

MITCHELL. The Scottish Reformation. B'^ng the Baird 

lisotare for 1899. By the late Alsxandbr F. Mitohill, D.D., LL.D. Bdited 
by D. Hat Flemiko, LB.D. With s Biographical Sketch of the Author, by 
James Christie, O.D. Crown 8to, 6<i. 


MITCHELL. Significant Etymology. 

OHBLL, D.D. Short demy 8ro, 7b. 6d. net. 


By Rev. Jambs Mit- 


MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS. In handy crown 8vo 

TOlnmet, UstetQUy botind, price 28. (id. eai b. .. 

Matthew Arnold. By Professor Saintsbubt. Second Im- 
presslon. 

R. L. Stevenson. By L. Copb Coenford. Seconfl Impression. 
John Ruskin. By Mrs Meynbll. ThiriTlmpression. 
Tennyson. By Andrew Lano. Second Edition. 

Huxley. By Edward Clodd. 

Thackeray. By Charles Whibley. 

Browning. By Prof. C. H. Herfoed. 


MOIR. Life of Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith. By D. M. 

Moik. With OBBiuajkXX'B IllnatnUoni. OliMpei Edition. Crown iro, la M. 

MOMERIR ' ' 

Dr Alfred Momerie. His Life and Work. By Mrs Mohebie. 

D»my 8vo, 12«. Sd. net. ♦- 

The Origin of Evil, and other Sermons. By Rev. Aifesd 
'^Williams Momnn, M.A., H.So., LL.D. Eighth Edition, Enlarged. Ocown« 
8to, 68. - ^ 

Personality. The Beginning and End of Metat^ysioa, andt Ne* 

oeisnr^ Aunmptlon in nil Poiltlve Pbllosophy, Fifth Ed., Reelaed. Or. Sro, ta 

Agnosticism. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 6 b. 
Preaching and Hearing; and other Sermons. Fourth EdlMon, 
EnUr^ Crown Sto, ta * 

Belief in God. Fourth Edition. Crown 8v(v2t. * 

The Future of Religion, and other Eraayiu Second Edition. 

Orown Sto, Si. Sd. 

I The English Church and the Rf^mish Schism. Second Edition^ 

Crown Sto, Sa Sd « , 

Essays on t|m BiUe. Crown 8vo 3s. 6dj net 
Char^ter. XJrown 8vo, Ss. 6d. net. 
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MUNRO. . ’ 

The Daft Dajy!. * Third Impression. ByNKiLMuNRO. Crown 

8vo, 641 Cheap Edition, la. net. 

Fancy Farm. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

UniforijlL Edition Novels, 

JohtuSplendid. The Tale of a Poor Gentleman smd the Little 

^ra of^jorn. Sixth Impresaioii Crown 8vo. Sa 6d. * 

Children of Tempest: A Tale of the Outer Isles. Crown 

8vo, 3ii. M. 

Shoes of Fortune. Crown 8vo, 3.s. 6(1. < 

The Lost PibAch, and other SI'ffling Stories. Fourth 

ImpreasioD. Crown 8v#%a. 

Doom Caifcle: A llomance. Second Impression. Crown 

8vo, 8s. M 

. Qilian the Dreamer. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

MUNRO. 

Rambles and Studies in Bosnia-Horregovina and Dalmatia. 

• By Robert Munko, M.A., M.D. LL.D., K.R.B.R. Seiond Bdltlon, RavUixl 
and EnlRrged. with nnmeroni nin»tritlnn» Doray 8vo, 1S». dd, net. 

Prehistoric Problems. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 

8vc, lOn net. 

M*UNRO. On Valuation of Property. By William Monro 

M.A., Her Majeaty's AaaoaHOi of Hailwaya and Canals for Scotland Sacoiid 
RdlClof Reviaed and Rnlar^od 8vo, 3a. M 

MYRES. A ^Ianull of Classical Geography. By John L. Myrks. 

Crown” vo.^ P'"*- 


NEWBOLTi Tho New June. By Henry Nkwbolt. Third Im- 

presslon. Cro^n 8vo, Os. 

NICHOLSON AND LYDRKKER. 

A Msdinal of Palajontology, for tho Use of Students. With a 

Oensral Introdactlon on the Prluctplea of Palwontol^y. By Profisaaor H. 
AiLKTKK Nicholson and Richard LynaRKtA, &A. Third Rditlon, entirely 
Rewrt^n and greatly Enlarged. 2 vole. 8vo. £8,li. 


NICOL. - 

Recent Archsedlogy and the Bible. Being the Croall 

L«-.tnr«« (ot 1898. By the Be. Thomab Niool. D.D., Proleeeor of Divinity 
end BIhlIcnl Crltlclem In the Univereltj of Atierdeen; Anlhor of ' Recent Ei. 
,• ^ ploratlona in Blhl? Larida ‘ T)»my 8vo Or 

The Four Gospels in the Rarlie.st ChAch History. Being the 

3aird Lecture ror ’ 307. Crown 8vo, 7a. 6d. net. 

NISBH „ . . . r. ^ . 

The Forester: A PtJtctical Treatise on Bntisli rorestry and 

ArboriSutlnre for I^rirfownera, L.ind ^pe^ta, and Foreatera.^ By JoB» Nihbbt, 
. . R Otc in 2 w>himee. mvel 8vo. with 28.1 Illoetretione. 42. net ^ 

TheElenfents of Briti.^h Forestry. A Handbook for honest 
Appr^ticea. Cro^ 8vo. ^ 1''” 

NOAu. a Modem Antique: A Florentine Story. *By 

BiixiASsa Nobiu. Ccowa 8va. to. 
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The Edge of Circumstance. BvEdwabd itoiLE. Crown 8vo, >» 
68. ' 

Waves of Fa’ie. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Fisherman’s Gat: A Story of the Thames Estuary. Crown 

8to, 6a. r 

noVes. 

Drake: An EnRlish Epic. By Alfeed Noyes. Books' I.-III. 

Crown 8vo, 58. net. i, 

Drake: An EngliSk^pic. Books I V.-XII.j'Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
-The Comi^..,^j Work in 1 vo>" Gaown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Forty Singing Seamen. Second Impresaion.«>k Crown 8vo, 
68. net. 

The Enchanted Island, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
Collected Poems. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
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“OLE LUK-OIE.” The Green Curve. By “Ole LrfK-OiE.” 

Second lmprC88ion. Grown Svu, 6s. 

OLIPHANT. 

Piccadilly. With Illustrations by Richard Doyle.* New Edi- 

tion, 8 h. 6d. Cheap Edition, boards, Ss. 6d. 

Episodes in a Life of Adventure; or, Moss icotS a Rolling 

stone. Cheaper Edition. Foat 8 to, 88. 6d. 

OLIPHANT. 

Annals of a Publishing House. William Blackwood and his 

Sons; Tholr Mat^ziue uid FVionds. By Mrs Oliphamt. With Four Portraits. 
Third Bditlon. Domy 8 yo. Vols. 1. and 11. £S, 28. 

A Widow’s Tale, and other Stories. With an Introductory 

Note by J. M. Baerib. Second Edition. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

Katie Stewart, and other Stories. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, Ss. 6d. 

Katie Stewart. Illustrated boards, 2s. 6d. 

Valentine and his Broker. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3p. Id. 
Sons and Daughters.'*’ Crown 8Vo. Ss. 6d. 
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OMOND. The Romantic Triumph. “Periods of European 

Literature^' By T. 8. Omond. Crown 8vo, Sa.'uet. ^ 

O’NEILL. Songs of the Glens of Antrim. By'M^iEi. C’NeiTll. 

Thirteenth Impression. Orowa Sto, Bs. 6d. 

OXEN DEN. The Story of Esther. By Maud Oxenden. Crown 

8to, 6s. , „ 
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^ Intermediate^ext-Book of Goology., By Professor Lapworth. 

PoutuMd on Or Pa»;u’i) ‘ lutrodm-tory T«xt-Uook Ooolo^.’ Crown 8vo, 5«. 

Advanced Text-Book of Geology. N(nv4iditi3n. Revised and 

enUrged by Professor Ijai'wokim. Crown fvo. [Inth, prat. 

Introductory Text-Bo5k of Physical Geography. (Vown 

SfO, 2^6(1. •, 

Physical Geography Examinator. Crown 8vo, sewed, 9d. 
PATERSGN’. Pf^cotts; or, The Indian CJontingent. By Mar- 

OARBT PaTKKHON.’* CfOWII SVtt, fW. ^ 

Reality. Crown fivd^sT * 


PAUL. History of the Royal Company of Archers, tho Queen’s 
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THE NEW SPIRIT IN EGYPT. 


INTRODUCTION, 

Thebe? is only one study which is more fas¬ 
cinating than the study of the lives of men— 
that,is the study of the lives of nations. A 
man’s career nmy be full of incident; its vicis¬ 
situdes may h^e been romantically varied; t^je 
unfolding of character, the play of tenipera- 
ment, the formation of ideals, may cause 
the pages of a book’to throb and quiv^r^ 
wit^h life. How much njore—for tlftse whose 
minds are trained to grasp it—the develop¬ 
ment a* nation, the ’'growth of national 

consciousness, the* interaction of the'^Arces 

$ 

which mould the destiny of a race T As are 
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the lives of men, so are the' histories of 
nations. There is a period of youth, of 
inexperience, of struggle. There* is aft'age o.f 
maturity, of power. There is a long decline 
into wearioess and impotence and death. 
**•••••• 

What makes the life of a nation more 

interesting, and at the same time more 

• 

difficult to follow, than the life of a man? 
It is the fact that it spreads over so miifch 
longer a space of time, and has many 
more ups and downs. The stages Are not 
distinct.^ There are revivals of energy, re¬ 
awakenings of national spirif;, after long 
ypars of decadence. The curve is only per- 
ceptjble by those who view it steadily and 
whole. The same law governs all organisms, 
■Whether simple or complex. Youth, maturity,, 
decline^^jj^that is. tl^ inevitable process. ^The 
forest IS subject to the same influences which 
afieCT the^ individuaf tre^ 


Of air nations the Egyptians have the most 
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interesting Ifistory, for the reason that we 
can trace it farthest back. While the Greeks 
.were'Ssbill mere shepherds, and the Eomans 
wild marshmen, before the Jewish race existed, 
and while JEurope was primeval forest, the 
Egyptians were a civilised and powerful race. 
Their armies and their fleets swept* over the 
known world. Their wise men penetrated 
Nature’s secrets; their art dignified both life 
and death. In sculpture and design they 
left memorials of their genius at which we 
marv^ still to-day. Their lawgivers framed 
a sjrstem suited to their situation. Their 
reli^ous phflosophers, such as ,^khnaton, 
anticipated ^Ihe noblest theologies of later 
times. 

• • 

• ••••••• 

For many centuri(!s the Egyptians kept, 
the leading place aiflong ^nations^, then, by 

t . 

slow degrees, they sank into decrepitude. 
,At times,»under some ^stimulating influence, 

> they ^eemed about to regain thd^ lost 
^dominion, but it was never more than a 
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passing flicker of the ancient spirit. They 
were enslaved first by one more vigorous, 
more youthful people, then d)y afi^other,. 
The Persians, the Macedonians, the. Greeks, 
the Romans, each held them dawn in turn. 
Finally, they fell beneath the heel of the 
Turk. It was from this pitiable servitude 
that Britain rescued them. They were set 
upon their feet once more; their ancient 
prosperity was restored to them. Free atfd 
equal justice was substituted for tyranny 
and corruption. In thirty years the®whole 
aspect of the country has been change4 ky 
British rule. 

•••••-•• 

Thjis a^new spirit has arisen among the 
Egyptians, a new spirit which manifests 
^Itself in many difiereflt ways. Secure from 
oppression* they have vastly increased their 
national wealth. Thanks to systematic and 
scientific irrigation, ^Ihe land in many parts 
has floubled its value. Industry and enter-* 
prise have sought to take advantage *of 
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altered conditions. The ideas of educated 
Egyptians have, in the words of Kiaz Pasha, 
.“•takra a nm development in the direction 
of science and progress.” 

• • • • 

Seeing these changes, some people in 
Britain are inclined to believe that*our task 
in Egypt is nearly done. They hear a demand 
proceeding from a small but voluble class of 
Egyptians for independence and self-govern¬ 
ment, tand they are inclined to sympathise 
with i^. The object of this little book is to 
note^some of the tokens of the New Spirit, 
to correct so|ae of the misapprehensions to 
which it has given rise, and to discuss the 
duty of Britain under the altered conditions 
of the country where her sons have set up 
so splendid a monunfent of British energy... 
and British skill. 
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go at it even harder, though. The overseer’s 
eye gleams craftily upon tliem. He can see 
exactly when there is a chance to *peed 
them up. 

Port Said is not the place one ^ouli choose 
for a honeymoon. Yet even its squalor has 
a well-to-do air. Its streets seem to say, 
“Don’t think we are poor. We are dirty 
because we like it better,” It has a very ' 
decent hotel or two, and when you get to thg 
railway station you may well be surprised. 
Here order and cleanliness reign. Smart 
officials, dusky but s everely business-like in 
their European uniforms, point the way lo a 
comfortable corridor train. For^ a Ipng time 
British energy struggled desperately with 
the utter bonfusion in which it found the 
Egyptian railways aften Ismail’s bankruptcy. 
Every penny of gross profits that could be 
seized without putting the enterprise out of 
action was laid hold pf by Egypt’s creditors.- 
But patient “endeavour'won cut at last. *Ne.w V 
stock gradually replaced worn-out engines and 
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dilapidated damages. Fates and tates were 
lowered, with the result of attracting more 
trafflft. At „the time of the occupation the 
net earnings of the railways were £693,000. 
In 1909 th^y were well over a million and a 
quarter. In 1907 they passed a million and 
hatf even. The goods trains and Substantial 
stations are an outward and visible sign of 
England’s work in Egypt, very pleasant to 
the traveller just arrived. So after the usual 
squabJjle among a dozen Arabs, Sudanese, 
Syrif^ps, and other picturesque barefooted 
ruflBans in blue or white shirts, who all claim 
to have carried our bags, we settle *down for 
our four/and a half hours’ journey to Cairo, 
and the train pulls punctually out. 

For an hour we run alongside the Suez 
Canal, through the »desert sand. Recollect 
what Egypt really is*-in the midgt of sand a 
fertile triangle with a fertile ribbon running 
•up from its apex, won from the wilderness by 
the Nile water on its' way So Ihe Mediter¬ 
ranean. Here, we are on the edge of the 
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triangle. Across the canal the Atabian Desert 
shimmers in the hot snn. Gradnally on the 
other side of the line cultivation spftads, 
until at last we are running through a fat 
country that it does one’s heart good to see. 
Year by year the fellahin, the peasants, 
have fouifd their labour yield them more and 
more increase. Under settled government on 
steady Western lines, instead of a system de¬ 
pending on the unchecked whims of income 
petent, wildly spendthrift rulers, the .fellah 
knows where he is. He can make profits for 
himself, not only for the tax-gatherer. He 
exports vegetables to Europe. ^ His colton 
crop, vastly increased by economy', of Nile 
water, is a source of great wealth to the land. 
He can harvest two or three crops a year olf 
the same field. Nevei* has the Delta, the 
triangle, b6^n mdp pfosperous than it is 
to-day. 

In the warm scented air we see Bible pic-* 
tures tdl along* the line. There is the sower. 
There are- Kachel and Leah at the well,. 
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balancing tbetr earthen pitchers on their well- 
set black heads. There is Balaam riding on 
bis ass, and .^here David minding his flock of 
long-haifed sheep. These wooden ploughs are 
the same ao Abraham used, aud very likely 
he^ yoked together a camel and a bufialo to 
trace his furrows, as this farmer Soes near 
Abu-Hammad. Beside one plough squats a 
negro in white, with a tall Turk in brilliant 
blue gown and scarlet turban standing 
motionless^: they are taking a minute’s rest. 
Along the roadway through the vivid green 
fields a herd of sheep, goats, kine, and don- 
keys is drjv^n by half a dozen fat children in 
fluttering cotton shirts. 

There is plenty of live stock in evidence. In 
many of the queer brown villages of flat-roofed 
mud houses new mosl^ues have sprung up, and 
solid building with Ijrick gr stone, is gping on. 
Brick-kilns are busy. The fields are dotted 

’ with, workers, men and women, side by side. 

* 

Oxen turn the \^ater-wheels which irrf^te the 
‘land. Once or twice a steam-plough is seen. 
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marvellous for Egypt — as it used to be. A 
fellow-traveller speaks heartily of the difference 
between now and ten years ago.* At th# sta^ 
tions, which are being built up more pbstan- 
tially, there are more signs of change. Peasant 
passengers are waiting on all the platforms. 
They weaf stout, side-spring boots, which have 
a comical air beneath their cotton robes. Per¬ 
haps a European overcoat will complete the 
costume, with turban finishing it off at the 
top. I wonder whether the advertisem^t of 
“Breezy Bognor” in one of the statioyas is 
meant to tempt them. There may be stranger 
things in*thc future than that. 

Pondering all these things, I hear ^ English 
voice from the wearer of a tarbush or fez—an 
English official in the Government service. And 
presently a handful of British soldiers in khaki 
tumble into J;he trffin. Here are the creators 
of the New Spirit. Then I think of the statue 
of De Lesseps which I saw in the dim dawn at ‘ 
the enla^nce to Port Said. Yes, French genius 
contributed.too. French genius, which piercedr. 
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the isthmus fend put Egypt on the highroad 
to India and Australia and the Far East; 
..British love «f order, which took the financial 
tangle in hand and straightened out its threads, 
which gave fche native army a backbone, which 
introduced method and reduced chaos to com¬ 
mon-sense,-—these are the dominant notes in 
the new chord which vibrates through the green 
triangle and the green ribbon which runs up 
from the triangle’s apex along the great river. 

HeKe is one result of the vibration—this fine 
railwj^y station of Cairo, with its wide-spanning 
single arch. Next minute we are driving 
through the ^spacious square outside* with its 
crowds ^ loafing Orientals, its strings of 
camels, its hurrying throng of red-fez^ed 
Egyptian effendim in European clothes. So 
into the world-famous* Kamel Street and down 
we get at Shepheard*s Hothl. 
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CHAPTER 11. 


CONTKASTS IN CAIRO, 


“ Cairo of the Mouski and of mediajvalism is disappearing; and 
villadom, begirt with bougainvilleas, is stretching out along the Nile, 
an ever-advancing arm.”—Sir Auckland Colvin. 

Twenty-five years ago Cairo was an Oriental 
city. To-day it is a mixture, an arjiazing 
mixture, of East and West. Sit on the terrace 
of one of the great hotels on the ^ Kamel Street 
for half an hour at any time of d^ and you 
will see in the passing show the most extra- 
ordinary medley that the modern world has 
known. Here dashes a fl&xicab, and scrambling 
out of its jiray is'^a m^h on a donkey, who 
looks as if he came straight out of the Book 
of Exodus. He jogs* along with a dignified^ 

m 

air. •You mefft men riding on donkeys in 
every street. There are stands for these 
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patient animals, just as we have stands for 
cabs. You can hire them as we take a 
hansftn. 

After^ the donkey come smart motor-cars 
and carriages, in which wealthy Cairenes 
are taking the air. They might be in Picca¬ 
dilly or the Avenue des ChampS - Elysdes, 
Then suddenly there is a stoppage of the 
traflBc. What is that wailing noise ? It comes 
from a body of ragged-looking men, beggars 
apparently, who are shuffling along three or 
four ^abreast. They wear white turbans over 
brown cloth skull-caps. Their dirty robes 
of *white or blue reveal bare legs* beneath. 
Behind lAem comes a more respectable pro¬ 
cession, all men, some in European clothes 

» • 

with the red tarbush or fez, some in long 
garments of striped silk, showing at the neck 
a neat embroidered waistcoat. ^ And see, 

4 X 

• * 

following them again is a bier covered by 
a coloured cloth and borne upon, men’s 
shoulders. 

• It is a funeral, a poor man’s funeral. A 
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well-to-do corpse would have *i number of' 
mourners carrying silver censers and dishes 
of green herbs, to go in front cf it. This is., 
the last promenade of a man of no account. 
Yet the beggars cry with a will, “There is 
no God but Allah, and Mahommed is His 
prophet,”' and the police clear the way. The 
dead man is attracting more attention than 
he ever did while he was alive. 

If you wait long enough you are sure to see 
the stream of fashionable cars and barouches 
interrupted by a wedding. First comes a 
band making Oriental inusic on brass instru¬ 
ments or bagpipes and tom-toms, then a 
string of decorated carriages. The bride’s 
is completely covered over by gay “Man¬ 
chester goods.” While the marriage feast is 
going on, the band will play outside the house, 
which is also prqfusely decorated. Before 
the bride joins it the procession takes the 
bridegroom three times round the quarter in, 
which‘^he livesl' Is this a kind of equivalent 
for the publication of banns? Sometimes thfe 
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Quests will mount gaily caparisoned camels 
instead of going prosaically in cabs, and the 
pyocesSion willjje closed by a troop of donkey- 
riders. 

Here in thg Sharia Kamel I doubt whether 

you would see a camel, but just round any 

corner they arc passing all day long and ge j^^ s; j 

mixed up with the electric street-cars, ^ 

which Cairo has an excellent service. Here| 

\ 

hobwever, is a sight better than many camels 
—a munificent rider in a regular Arabian 
Nights* costume comes curveting along oip' a 

J* 

jingling Arab horse. Nearly all the hoffises 
in Cairo, even those in cabs, are a joytto 
behold. They are small, swift, and full,of 
prancing energy. Here, see, is a mounted 
policeman (English, by the way) on a beautiful 
bay. The Egyptian csfvalry are a smart lot, 
thanks to British drill* sergeants; k is pretty 
. to watch a squadron of lancers cantering by 
on their mettlesome little chargers. 

, Walk along the pavement amf the contr^ts 
are quite as striking as any we have seen in 

B 
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the roadway. Dark-skinned M-rabs, Nubian 
negroes, Coptic Christians, Sudanese, Turks, 
and Syrians in their flowing robfe rub 
shoulders with the most smartly^ dressed 
people of Europe. So far as the natives go 
it is mostly a crowd of men. In the East 
'' OD^lways misses the charm of women’s' faces 
to which we are accustomed in Europe. But 
there are some women. They are nearly all 
in black, the only wear for the street among 
Moslems, and their faces are half-hi4den by 
yashmaks, kept in position by a cCurious 
brass nose-piece, which has a very uncom¬ 
fortable look. But here and there an unveiled 
Christian native, with silver ^adelets round 
her ankles, carries a burden on her head, or 

• ft 

squats in a doorway playing with her children. 

Outside the cafes' sit Europeanised but 
mostly tarbushefl Egyptians, discussing poli¬ 
tics with an occasional sheikh or well-to-do • 
peasant in native dress. In this particular 
stl;pe\;, where tourists especially congregate, 
dragomans and street-sellers are annojdngly 
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numerous. Tttere is little need for an in¬ 
telligent person to employ guides at all, but 
these i?uisances*do their best to keep up the 
tradition J:hat no visitor can stir out by him¬ 
self. They fallow those whom they hope to 
make their victims with foolish persistence, 
until a policeman, observing their unwelQcyo^* 
importunity, bids them desist. The police force 
of Cairo has a smart appearance. The men, 
natives all, are uniformed in khaki and well 
drilled-*by the English, of course. It is odd 
to see them wearing the blue-and-white striped 
armle^ of the London constable. But they 
are a long w^ off displaying the calm, firm 
authority of the Metropolitan Police. 

Look, there is one interfering on the qther 
side of the road. The pathway is blocked by 
.building materials whic*ti are being used to 
repair a shop. The policeman shouts, and 

f ' 

makes angry motions with his hands. The 
pi;bprietor and his servaift wave deprecating 
palms, and try to persuade him that it chJes 
nof matter. 
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Why should people object 15b walk in the 
road? That is the Oriental view. But the 
policeman is filled with the neKv, the Western 
spirit. In Europe no one is allowed to block 
the pathway. No one must do •it here. Two 
British privates in scarlet look on at the 
pow-^ith amused indulgence. “ Noisy beggars, 
these black men,” says one to the other. And 
then comes along a water-seller, a lean, brown 
fellow with bare chest, who claps two br&ss 
plates together all the time. On his back is 
an earthen jar of Nile water, in his 'hand a 
brass flp.gon, from the long spout of which he 
pours out for thirsty subjects in,tp small cups. 
You meet these men constantly all *over Cairo, 
and ,they, seem to do a brisk trade. Cake- 
sellers flourish also; so do vendors of oranges 
and baked chestnuts and pistachios, and rings, 
of salted bread. • 


So we have reached the Opera Square and 
the pretty garden laid out so carefully close 
byf On our right now lies new Cairo,' the 


quarter which might be in any European 
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with its \ handsome blocks of flats, its 
wide roads and well-laid sidewalks, bordered 
by wating pahps which stand out so sharply 
against the clear blue sky. On our left arc 
the native d^tricts, the warrens of narrow 
lanes and alleys where the mass of the popu¬ 
lation live. Most people think of Cairo as ^ 
pleasure-city, where there are dances every 
night in vast and luxurious hotels; where 
one can play golf and lawn-tennis and polo, 
and go,to race-mcetings and give tea-parties, 
and enjoy the sunshine without altering one’s 
way of life to any noticeable extent.^ That 
is an importar^t side of Cairo, no doubt. It 
brings in .much money, and it helps on the 
process of Westernisation. 

But do not forget that Cairo is a great city 
with a life which goes on entirely independent 

of its winter butterflies. Jt is ♦he largest 

• ' 

jity in Africa. Its native population alone 
atimberj nearly three-qiihrters of a million, 
[t is among them that we siSall And jEhe 
itrangest contrasts after all. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

LOOKING TOWARDS THE WEST. 

“Cairo stands aloof . . . even in the midst of what seems 
perhaps like intimacy, Eastern to the soul, though the fantasies, 
the passions, the vulgarities, the brilliant ineptitudes of the West 
beat about it like waves about some unyielding wall «f the sea.” 
—Rubeut Hiuhens. 

S' 

In the centre of Cairo, before the .Opera 
House (which was one of thc^pxtravagances 
that swelled Khedive Ismail’s debts to their 
amazing total of ninety million pounds), there 
stands a statue. It is a statue of Ibrahim 
Pasha on horseback. * He has his arm out-, 
stretched,‘-pointing to the West. 

That seemed to me, directly I saw it, to be 
allegorical of the destiny of Egypt.„ Ismfiil 
thb lExtravagant said himself, “Egypt is no 
longer in Africa; we are part of Europe.” 
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Tt was not when he said it. It is 
not true yet. But every year the process of 
WesteTnisation/ brings the day nearer when 
it will be true. The eyes of the Egyptians 
are turned in the direction towards which 


Ibrahim Pasha’s right arm is pointing. It 
is pointing to the West. 

Here, indeed, at the Opera Square, one 
might almost be in Europe. The shops, 
the hotels with their broad terraces, the 
electriq street - cars, the motor - “ taxis,” the 
neat little two-horse victorias, the well-kept 
gardens, where the birds are filling the ex¬ 
quisitely freslj morning air with their cheer¬ 
ful melody,—all these conspire to deceive. 
Step into one of the victorias and in two or 
three minutes you will be among surround¬ 
ings which seem to bS altogether Eastern. 


A 


few corners turned fit ^Sapeed which 


arouses admiration both for the driver and 


his d^hing little steedi^ and we enter the 
.Mouski, the long, narrow stfeet wlficlsi is 
the backbone of the bazaar quarter. The 
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caf4 at this end of it has i^-s tables filled' 
already. The town Egyptian spends much 
of his time sipping coffee and. smoking with 
quiet enjoyment. All classes are the same 
in this respect. Here the men are mostly 
in European clothes and wear the tarbush. 
But you* pass numbers of little shops where, 
on the rough divans within and on the 
benches outside the door, are seated natives 
in robes and turbans, passing round the 
mouthpiece of the hookah pipe, playing 
cards and dominoes, and exchanging endless 
gossip at all hours of the day. 

As you look down the Mouski it seems 
quite hopeless to expect your ctoriage to 
make its way through the tangle of traffic. 
There is scarcely any division into roadway 
and pavement. The' whole street is not 
much morq Lhan'^ twenty feet wide. It is 
literally full of vehicles as far as you can 
see, and on each si^, squeezing in ^ near 
the<shops as {) 0 ssible, are picturesque throngs, 
of people, on foot. The noise is bewildering.. 
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^1 the drivefs shout all the time as they 
steer desperately through the pack. 

. . At "a cornq# there is a complete block. 
No car-line goes down the Mouski, but one 
crosses it, and here there is a knot which 
looks hard to untie. Into the press from a 
side street shoots a dark-skinned Boy on a 
bicycle. He collides at once with a donkey 
which can hardly be seen for the spreading 
burden of green forage on its patient back. 
Off he; falls into the arms of a tall Nubian 
whose* brilliant white teeth gleam against 
his shining black skin as he smiles with 
indigent humour. 

Better out and walk. We have almost 

got to the “ real ” part of the bazaars. At 

. • * * 

first the Mouski is lined with cheap jewel¬ 
lery and watch stores* rubbish from Europe 
and America; with ihoderif boBt^shops, with 
fly-blown haberdashers, with doubtful-looking 


Scent and soap emporiaf. There are one or 
.two good general 
the Magasins du 
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is odd to see them crowdej^ with harem" 
ladies, all cloaked and veiled, turning over 
fallals with eager, critical eyes.l They Shatter 
excitedly in undertones as they pack them¬ 
selves into the lift to go upstairs. Their 
dark, lustrous eyes flash humorous glances 
upon th^ stranger. 

Bui now we have left all signs of Europe 
behind us. Plunge into any of the narrow 
lanes on either side of the Mouski and you 
are in ancient Cairo at once. Here Europeans 

ft 

do not often come. They haunt thcaKhan 
Khalil, whose network of alleys dates from 
1400, and where carpets, silks, red shoes, 
precious stones, are set out to tempt the 

unwary, “ No charge for look - at,” say 

• • 

the insidious gentlemen in fezzes. They 
play the spider-and-fly game with infinite 
resource. 

In the quarters to which we have pene¬ 
trated a fly is seldom seen, English is never 
heatjji.* •, In thhit dark stalls, like big inverted 
packing-cases, piled high with wares of van- 
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"ous kinds, sil^ dignified old men in turbans, 
their legs crossed beneath them, their fingers 

I 

,playiiig with their rosaries of beads. In 
some bajjrgaining is going on. Shopping here 
is, of course:^ a leisurely business. Look at 
this group. A well - to - do Egyptian in a 
beautiful robe of delicately striped” silk and 
a green turban which shows he went to 
Mecca last year, is making offers for a donkey 
saddle gorgeous with embroidery. A number 
of coins lie upon the ground. Every now 
and then he flings another down. Talking 
goef| on the whole time. Both he and the 
seller appeal, continually to the spectators. 
Suddenly the Egyptian sweeps the money 

together and stands up. The saddler shrugs 

» ■* 

his shoulders. The Egyptian turns to go. 
But the saddler has him by the robe in an 
instant, and next minute (^owff'they sit again 
to continue the entertainment. If that saddle 
.'is bought by the middle of next week the 
business will have been very quickly dqhe! 
Before a grain stall three half* naked men 
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pound maize in a huge stona mortar with 
great iron pestles. One of them holds out 
his for me to try. I can on^y just lift it 
in my right hand. Close by a colFe-roaster 
with shaven head, according to. the fashion 
here, is making a delicious fragrance amid 
the unholy odours of this airless spot. Over¬ 
head there hang stuffs and straw trusses to 
keep the sun out, covering the lane in. The 
effect is wonderful. A dim golden haze softens 
down all crudities of colour. The whol§ place 
is in continual movement, shifting lika the 
patterns of a kaleidoscope. Specially ^ood 
is the street of the tent - makers, where 
numberless cross-legged needle-men sew their 

strips of bright cotton into traditional pat- 

« « 

terns. Such a tent-maker must St Paul 
have been before that great light shone 
upon him aa^he rode. Just here, too, is a 
gateway where the spirit of a Moslem saint 
is said to dwell. Gn all the great nails' 
of the ‘ door are shreds of stuff torn from . 

L 

the clothing of believers who seek his aid. 
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^ery reverently the passers-by touch them 
and^ stop to say a prayer. All day long 
there*are supplications going up on this 
holy spot. 

Soon we emerge into more open streets. 
We pass wide spaces cleared of buildings, 
eyesores, rubbish - heaps. Old Caifb is dis- 
^ appearing. The land boom of a few years 
back destroyed much of it. And then the 
‘i slump,” came, and those who had pulled 
down Jiad no money wherewith to build up. 

it 

Manji, of those who have built have given 
the^ new streets a squalid, shabby appear¬ 
ance. Here^ and there a beautiful old 
Arab hoifse stands in pathetic dignity among 
the cheap and nasty erections of Builder 

•> o 

Jerry. 

But there are compensations everywhere. 
Look at this fine li’ew fiife staiion, with its 
shining engine and horses ready harnessed 
'and s^part firemen in Uniform. Much is lost 
. in charm and picturesqueness." But mufth is 
gained in orderliness and security. There is 
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talk even of giving Cairo a drjiinage system," 
if the soil can be disturbed without causing 
a fearful plague. When once Whanges "begin, 
no one can foresee the end of them. Look 
at those two grave Arabs exchanging their’ 
smileless greetings. They appear altogether 
untouched by the spirit of change. Yet 
out of the pocket of one sticks a newspaper 
in Arabic. Appearances are deceptive every¬ 
where, but more so in Cairo than anywhere 
else. 
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CIIAPTEE IV. 

THE HARVEST OP THE SUN. 


“ Tby dawning is beauiful in the horizon of Heaven, 

0 living Atou, Beginning of Life ! 

When Thou risest in the Eastern horizon of Heaven 
Thou fillest every laud with thy beauty . . . 

Thy rays they encompass all lands . . . 

Though Thou art afar, Thy rays are on earth ; 

'Phough Thou art on high, Thy footprints are the day.” 

—Hymn to the Sun. Period of Amenophis IV. 
(Akhnaton), 1376-1368 ly). 


Among t^e factors which have produced the 
New Spirit in Egypt, the Winter Butterflies 
claim a prominent place. Climate and an¬ 
tiquities have combined to make the Nile 
Valley the favourite winter i*esort»pf the world 
of* fashion, and of all who can manage an 
escape from the grey skies of Northern Europe 
.to snatch the joys of summer ih Februhiyr or 
March. This has had effect in many direc- 
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tions. It has added vastly to the prosperity ^ 
Egypt, though the chief profits of the harvest 
are not reaped by Egyptians, Wt by Thomas 
Cook & Sons, and by the foreigners who run the 
big hotels. It is no thanks to native enterprise 
that one can voyage on the Nile so delight¬ 
fully, and rely on being entertained everywhere 
in palaces which are world-famous for their 

$ 

luxurious ease. But of course the country 
benefits by the flow of money which is every 
winter poured into it. Thousands are em¬ 
ployed in ministering directly to the Butter¬ 
flies’ wants and pleasures. The railways draw 
rich revenue from the tourist invasion. Guides 
and donkey-boys grow^ wealthy. Vendors of 
“ antikas” send their sons to Europe to 
be educated. The manufacture of scarabs 
alone must be a flourishing industry — unless 
(which is more probable) they are imported 
from Germany or the Five Towns. 

How many visitors land yearly at Alexandria 
or Fort Said and make the regular tour by 
Cairo, Luxor, Assouan, I was unable to find or.t. 
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Tor some reason no one cares to give figures. 
But now that tjie Germans have taken to going 
in large numbers, and that the cheap end-of- 
the-season trips from the United States bring 
in such enormous quantities of Americans of 
the oddest type, there can hardly be less 
than’ 10,000 visitors a - year. Say that they 
spend on an average £200 a-piece, which is a 
low estimate. That represents two millions 
a.year, not all profit to Egyptians, as I have 
admitted, but all of it spent in the country, 
and the greater part sticks there. 

The figures would be even larger if more 
efforts were made to attract tourists of mod¬ 
erate me/ns during November and December 
when the weather is delicious. If steamship 
companies and hotels combined to push through 
an advertising campaign to this end, the former 
could have their ships'full instead of more than 
half empty, and the latter could make their 
Season six months instefBd .of three. 

. Luxor would benefit especially, As^'the 
climate changes by reason of the more com- 

c 
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petent irrigation and cultivation, tlie soutL 
attracts more and more. Caircj^ is not what it 
used to he in January, though, on the other 
hand, it is very much pleasanter than it used 
to be in March and April. Wh^n there is a 
cold snap, the Luxor trains de luxe are 

j «.« * 

crowded. Every one who can escape books 
a sleeper; dines and spends the night on the 
very comfortable grand express of the Wagon- 
Lits Company; and breakfasts in Luxor be¬ 
hind drawn blinds to keep out the g4re and 

I 

heat of the morning sun. 

You can go to Luxor by river if you choose. 
The voyage takes several days,^ which can be 
very pleasantly passed if you are ip a dolce 
far niente mood. Every now and then the 
monotony is broken by a shore visit to some 
temple. If you take an express boat instead 
of the more elaborate tourist steamer, you 
stop at many little landing-stages where you 
get glimpses of the^rSal life of the people. Ou 
board, below your promenade-deck, there may 
be hundreds of natives squatting about, closely 
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packed, enduring quite calmly the diacomfotta 
cA ^ometimea they aquat there 

for days, apparently without suffering any 
particulaii inconvenience, I could not help 
envying thenf. They had reduced life to a 
really simple equation. How much worry we 
should save ourselves if we possessed only one 
^et of garments of the most primitive kind, yet 
very convenient and dignified, if we could live 
orr a little grain, a few dates, a few tomatoes, 
eaten with ^at cubes of bread; if we could do 
our tiftvelling as these wise Easterns do it, 
simply going aboard a boat, sitting ourselves 
down, and staying on that spot until the 
journey v^s done! 

Luxor being so popular with tourists, has 
naturally caught the New Spirit in a very 
lively manner. Every one who goes to Egypt, 
goes as far as the site of ancient Thebes and 
the Tombs of the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, 
Kineteenth, and Twentieth Djj^nasty ^ings 
(1580-1090 B.c.) ‘The whole river front above 
thh Temple is dominated by two large excel- 
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lent hotels. Between them stretches a row of 
tourist shops. There are always from January 
to the end of March big tourist vessels inoored 
at the floats. All the donkey-boys imagine 
they speak English, and severed do speak it 
quite well. I found one who could also 
talk German and French intelligibly. He 
had learnt them so as to endear himself to 
patrons from all lands. His donkey was 
called “ Britannia ” when I rode it. Next day 
it carried an American, and was addressed 
as “George Wasiiington.” He afterwaids ad¬ 
mitted to me, in a burst of confidence, that 
for Germans he called it “ Bismarck ” and 
for French people “ Napoleon.” Thht boy will 
certainly get on. 

The tourist? have made the Egyptians of the 
towns acquainted with European ways. Some 
of them have al§o, I am afraid, imbued the 
natives with a certain contempt for Europeans. 
American women,, especially, are often mudh 
tooe familiar with dragomans and donkey-boys. 
The Oriental underling, if he i^ not kept in «;us 
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place, presume^ very quickly. Orientals recog¬ 
nise this themj[elves. Englishwomen know it 
jnstindtively. American men are not unaware 
of it. 5ut they allow their women-folk to be 
ignorant of it with regrettable results. The 
white races only keep up their influence by 
mean's of prestige, that indefinable quality 
^which is of more value than many Army 
corps. If we lose that, we lose everything. 
I .am afraid the invasion of sun-seekers has 
not msyde the task of governing Egypt more 
easy. • 

Wg,lk through the dusty, narrow streets of 
Luxor, where .the houses are high enough to 
shade on<f even in summer from the burning 
sun. At every turn you may notice^ soine odd 

contrast between the Old. World *and tlie New. 

• 

. See those bent-backed, men filling their water¬ 
skins—horrid looking* objects which, as you 
may guess by their shapes, once belonged 
to goata^ 
ie running 
ig*.common 


The water at the roadside fo^<®i^ 
out of Birm i^h p<!^ 1^** 

noviRday^fSEo/^^S/iiATO^yin^ 
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Standard Oil tins: they are of a very con¬ 
venient build for balancing oi^ the head. 

Peer into that dark little stall, and you 
will see that the Arab tailor is using a 
Singer sewing-machine. Pursue' that curious 
noise, which somehow reminds you of Harry 
Lauder, and you will discover that it has its 
origin in a phonograph which is grinding out 
“I love a lassie,” to the delight of a group 
of almost naked children. Just beyond,* a 
small flock of black and very woolly ^heep is 
being driven to market. A butcher is» going 
to choose one, when suddenly up canters an 
eager Arab on a donkey with a fine fat lamb 
across his saddle - bow. He picks ({j.t up and 
thrusts the owner of the flock aside. Then he 
begins bargaining with the butcher. We 
have not time to wait for the result of 
their violent chattering. They may be hours 
before they settle the price. 

There is always music in the air ^t LuxoT. 
Thf. hawks, which fill the morning everywhere 
with their soothing trill, are,more vocal here 
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than in any other place. From the river there 
come at all h^urs of the day the songs of 
rowers* and fascinating Eastern music! One 
of them ^ sings a line or two, then all join 
in a refrain* The phrases are hauntingly 
straightforward, and the steady repetition beats 
them' into the listener’s brain. Yet ^terwards 
they elude one. Search as one may, the com- 
bination cannot be recalled. I have a vivid 
njemory of eight dusky Arabs in scarlet jerseys, 
unde/ the command of a boatswain in a blue 
robe, «polishing a dahabeah’s deck with their 
feet. Backward and forward swung their nine 
lith6 bodies, all keeping time exactly like a 
machine.; I can see them now distinctly, but 
for the life of me I cannot recollect how their 
“ chanting ” went. It sounded perfectly simple 
and perfectly satisfying. Yet it has gone. 

On the Luxor sid5 of the wide river there 
are the .stupendous ruins of Karnak, as well as 
<the im^sing colonnadelof the Luxor Temple 
.itself. Across,, among the pifik hills* ^hich 
.swim in a heat-haze, there are the Rock 
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Tombs of kings and queens dead centuries 

before Eome was thought of, l^efore Solomon’s 

Temple was founded, before Homei*' sang. 

Every morning in the early brilliance there 

is a gathering of donkeys, muks, and horses, 

with a few sand-carts for incapables, on the 

sandbank across the water. Boats put off 

from'all the Luxor landing-stages crowded 

with Winter Butterflies in linen suits and 

cotton dresses, with sun helmets and wide 

shady hats of stout substance to protejjt them 

against sunstroke. The rowers pull and sing 

and chaff one another. Their song is said 
♦ •* 

to be about the absurd tourist people Vith 
monkey faces and ridiculous clothes.; But the 
tourist people do not understand Arabic, and 
give the singers much backsheesh for their 
entertainment. 

From the bank,'’after 'a helter-skelter across 
the sand, the cavalcade trots through a village 
and along paths betw'een well cultivated lands.- < 
Theh it divides. Some go past the Colossi 
of Memnon (the huge seated figures which 
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once guarded a Temple entrance in a great city, 
but now loom u^ weirdly amid green cornfields) 
to the ^amesseum and Medinet-Habu, a sanc¬ 
tuary built by Rameses tbe Third, with a royal 
residence atta<ihed to it. Others ride through 
a wild valley between red, desolate hills whose 
strange shapes remind one of a Gustave Dord 
illustration to the Inferno, and presently come 
to the Rock Tombs which have thrown so 
mych light upon Egyptian history. 

Down^ into the depths we go. Electric lights 

are switched on, and we can study the wall- 

paintings which show us the ancient Egyptians 
• • 
in thbir habits as they lived. We can even see 

a mummied body in its great stone coffin, ex¬ 
actly as it was left there three thousand four 
hundred and twenty years ago. ^ Most of the 
mummies have been talien away and put into 
museums. So have tRe jeWels and the orna- 
irents, the scarabs and the furniture, placed 
^ere by ^aditional piety.* Yet there are still 
"finds” to be made. 

. ’What a comment, pitiful or humorous accord- 
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ing to your temperament, upon the vanity of 
human wishes! Consider the|immense trouble 
these monarchs were at to wall up the*r bones 
in chambers hewn into the solid rock far below 
the surface, so that they might never be dis¬ 
turbed. Now parties of chattering tourists 
penetrafe daily to the inmost recesses of their 
tombs and spy upon them by electric light! 

» 

Not many care to stay long in the under-’ 

world. They are glad to get out into the ^un 

again. They welcome the announcement that 

* 

the next item in the programme is lunch at the 
Rest-House over the steep ridge which separates 
the wild valley from the green plain watered by' 
the distant shining Nile. They lik^ better to 

wander through the Terrace Temple of Queen 

• • 

Hatasu, and Jto hear the ceaseless chirp of the 
birds in the ruined colonnades, a cheerful sound 
of life amid so ifiany Emblems and reminders 

t 

of death. It is the sun which really brings 
Winter Butterflies. ‘The remains of,a wondea-*- ' 
ful^ civilisation, long since crumbled into dust, 
are only a side-show. 
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Pierre Loti hated the “ cooks and cookesses ” 
for their irrelevant chatter, their Jack of imag¬ 
inative ^ntereat. ^nt Pierre Loti is a “supe¬ 
rior person,” and he forgets that, if it were not 
for the tourist,, throng, he would have found it 
a very difficult matter to see Egypt himself. 
Why blame them for their healthy joy*in being 
alive? They are worshipping in their way 
■ the same deity which King Akhnaton strove 
to, exalt to first place among the gods of this 

gt 

land nearly fifty centuries ago. It is Aton, the 
blessed* Sun, who has repaid Egypt in our time 
for Akhnaton’s futile eflbrt. It is a precious 
harvest which is reaped yearly from his golden 
beams. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE IMMUTABLE EGYPTIAN. 

. Nor the leopard his spots.” 

—Hdy BiUe. 

If you wander the whole length of the 
Mouski at Cairo, and still follow on. as far 
as the Windmill Hills, you come in time to 
the City of the Dead. 

You mount the brown piles of immemorial 
potsherds, the accumulation of centuries, and 
down below, outside the wall of Cairo, you 
see a town. Streets upon streets of houses, 
mosques with iiAposin^ domes and stately 
minarets, palaces of powerful sultans—a grhla;.. 
town baking under the brassy noontide ski"# 
Yet a town without a visible inhabitant, with¬ 
out any of the hum and rumour of active. 
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life. Silence broods over it. You hear no 
sound save the iap, tap of a mason’s hammer. 
Palaces,* mosques, houses, all radiate oppress¬ 
ive stillness. For, all alike, they are memo¬ 
rials. This is 4;he City of the Dead. 

Your thoughts flash back to the Pyramid 
tombs,’to the rock-graves of ancient’Thebes. 

Here is a manifestation of the same cult. In 

• 

Egypt national character changes very slowly. 
Religions, rulers, even races, fade away and 
are forgotten. Yet the people who cultivate 
the gr«en triangle and the green riband re¬ 
main throughout the ages strangely the same. 
"TThey are silly, folk who imagine that, after 
a few yea^s of British tutoring, the Egyptian 
has altered so completely as to be able to 
govern himself on Western line%. They base 
.this belief, as a rule, upon pure theory. The 
signs of order imposed from without they 
^itffltake for the results of some inward and 
V^ritual grace. Because almost every one is 
nlimbered and ticketed, they cry, “Behol^l a 
pSople ripe for. Parliaments.” Yet beneath 
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the surface there has been almost no changi 
at all. 

To do business with Egyptians carries one 
back to the Arabian Nights. It.is to the 
Western mind one long waste of time. 
Suppose a European has motor-cars to sell. 
He hears a wealthy bey or pasha is inclined 
to buy one. He calls upon him, is welcomed., 
is offered coffee and cigarettes, talks upon 
all kinds of subjects—except motor-cars-«^is 
politely invited to come again. He may call 
half a dozen times before he coma’s near 
striking a bargain, and after that he !^as to 
secure his money, which very likely takes 
half a dozen calls more. This is the regular 
Eastern manner. It is as futile to try to 
hurry matters on as it is to attempt to deal 
at fixed prices. Bargaining is part of the 
pleasure of life. * * 

To be annpyed with the Eastern mannilt' 
is unreasonable, though human. European^ 
whp live in Egypt have often raw edges to 
their tempers, especially in. summer tinae 
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Yet the only sensible thing to do is to grin 
and bear it. Thl East is still as it has always 
been. Further, one has to make allowances 
in dealing^ with the Egyptian functionary. 
He" is generally pleasant and obliging, bnt 
you must let liim take Ms time, and never 
ask him to step outside the strict letter of 
his position. Sometimes his slowness is mad¬ 
dening. On days when mails are in, a tourist 
ofi&QB in Cairo is filled with a long queue of 
people eager for letters. Watch the Egyptian 
clerk iiwcharge of the post office go through 
the bundles with conscientious determination 
to m3ke no mistakes, examining each address 
at length. ,Then glance at ^he line of faces 

in the queue. You realise that “East is East 

• ^ • 

and West is West, and never the, twain shall 

meet” with peculiar force. 

The Egyptian has m^ny gdod qualities, but 

jjjiiiffher managing ability,* in the Western 
• i • . 

Sfeaee, nor,the power of altering his usual 

methods to meet emergencies, whether great 

or %mall, is among them. As a subordinate 
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he is often a model of devotion to duty. But 
in authority his tendency^ is to fall into* 
tyranny and corruption: that is the 'Hiniversal 
testimony of those who know him best. As 
he has been in the past, so he is still. Sprink¬ 
ling a little education over him and putting 
him into uniform do not change his soul. 
In the museum one day I was assisted by a 
smart, intelligent, English-speaking attendant, 
who, having attended to me, sat down, took 
his boot off, and proceeded to doctor his feet! 
One must get used to differences in‘customs 
and in points of view, and refuse to accept 
the narrow, offhand opinion that a thing is 
bad because we are not accustomed to it. 

E(jually shallow are those who deny that 
the religion.of the Egyptians—I mean Islam, 
for nine-tenths of them profess that faith —7 
has any effect upon their lives. Often that 
attitude is taken rip by Christians as the'^y 
refuge from shame at the far greater p^ty 
of the Moslem. At first the visitor- fubm 
Europe or America watches with amazem“ent 
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the merchant before his shop, the peasant in 

the fields, the bailor in his vessel, standing 

and kifeeling and bowing in prayer with 

absorbed jdevotion and no thought of being 

laughed at. Soon, however, this becomes so 

common a sight that it is noticed no longer. 

Where' in a Christian country could one see 

the like? In Cairo there is a fine block of 

flats built by the Khedive, and beside it is 

a Jittle enclosure surrounding a ruinous old 

mud tomb. This is the tomb of a holy 

man. ^Public opinion was too strong for the 

Khedive even to dare to remove it. It 

_ • • 

^s "scheduled,for demolition, but it had to 

stay. . 

Moslem piety does not have the same ^fleets, 
perhaps, as Christian piety, but to pretend 
that it has none is ludicrous in view of the 
charity of Mahommedans, tSeir acceptance of 
■the idea of Brotherhood^ their simplicity of 
life. In a big shop in Cairo I was told, as 
a [matter of course, that the proprietors gave 
10 per cent of,the profits to the poor. No 
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one ever starves in Egypt. There is always 
a helping hand. We consider the morality 
of the East low, yet there is a newspaper in 
Cairo (probably there are many) ^bich will 
not accept whisky or other drink advertise¬ 
ments, because in a hot country it considers 
alcohol unhealthy. 

Thrift, leading to the possession of wealth, 
is not a traditional virtue in Egypt. Until 
the English came the Turkish Pashas^ saw to 
it that any one who saved monej" on a large, 
scale was thoughtfully relieved of it la case 
it should become a burden to him. Now it. 
is common for even small mpn to heap up 
riches. But they deal with them in quite 
the traditional way. They secrete their gold 
just as their ancestors did four thousand 
years ago. In the cellar of one old man who, 
died not long since were found £80,000 in 
specie. A farmer |':ho bought some land for 
£25,000 sent the purchase-money‘loaded ph 
3 . train of donkeys. He had dug it up froin 
his garden where it had been, lyiiig bid ! No 
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bank for him. He preferred to keep his 
fortune under h^s own soil. 

Com^aints are often made of the Egyptian 
labourer. . His intelligence is contrasted with 
that of Europeans. But there is another side 
to.this also. On some irrigation works one 
day the engineer told me that an iron trolly 
^ad run off its rails and plunged into a pond. 
He was debating how to recover it, when 
the mejtt on the job proposed diving to try to 
locate itn B,efore long one of them had found 
it, and* had made fast a cable to it in twelve 
-feet o/ water. So secure was his knot that the 

''..’.Ml j» 

trolly could be .hauled out without further ado. 

In his good qualities and in his bad qualities 
the Egyptian with his circumstances easier, 
his personal liberty less precarJbus, his pro- 
. perty more secure, is very much what he has 
always been. Beneath tha surface the progress 
of recent years under British tutelage has 
made next to no difference. It^ has altered 
v|ry little his mental processes, his religious 
attitude, his daily life. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE FELLAH AT HOME. 

“ The wealth of Egypt is essentially agricultural.” 

—Lord Cromer. 

His name is Ibrahim. His costun^e when 
I first meet him consists of one «>olitary 
small garment. 

He is engaged in working his 
the contrivance by which he 'ijraters his 
patch of land. Over a small creek dug 
out of the river-bank a pole is suspended 
between two supports. At one end of this, 
pole is a bucket; at the other a lump of 
dried clay. Ibrahfc pulls down the bucket 
end of the pole until the bucket reaches the 

* t * 

water. It fills itself, then he lets go. • The 
lump of clay pulls it back,, and it empties 
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itself into Ibrahim’s reservoir or channels, 
whence he diA:ributes it in runnels over 
bis cuMvated plots. 

In the .sweltering sun it is not easy work, 
and Ibrahim’si dusky body is “larding the 
lean earth” copiously. It glistens all over 
as he' bends to his task, singing a queer 
little “chanty” on three notes. The pole 
creaks, too, and near by a richer neighbour’s 
sai;za (a water - wheel worked by cattle) 
groans melodiously, with a sound like the 
lowing of a herd of far - oif cattle — a 
sound very familiar to the traveller ^up the 

Nae:* 

Ibrahim, owns about three acres. He grows 
maize, a strip of clover for his white donkey, 

beans, and other vegetables. Some day he 

• 

hopes for enough land to grow cotton or 
sugar-cane. All the year round he is pretty 
hard at work. He has .^o time to get fat 

like the Egyptians of property who live in 

• • • 

towns. But he does not mind work, and 
he makes a fa^r living out of his two or 
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three crops a - year. His father, Hassan, 
would have thought Ibrahim’s lot bliss. 
Hassan came of a family which had a nice 
little estate, but grinding taxation forced 
him to borrow at ruinous interest, and at 
last to abandon his land altogether, after 
being beaten frequently because he could 
not satisfy the tax-gatherer’s demands. He 
was reduced, therefore, to become a sub-‘ 
tenant of a more fortunate fellah, who lent 
him seed and farming implements and in 
return took three-quarters of poor H^issan’s 
produce. 

‘ I 

Ibrahim’s taxes arc lighter, and he iis*hi 
no fear of the lash, for “the English are 
here.” Nor need he resort to esurient Greeks 
when he is in need of money. He got his 
small holding by means of a loan from a 
great bank, and |>ays the interest along with 
his taxes. He is s|ibject to no forced labour 
on irrigation canals, as Father Hassan was. 

• 4. C , 

Only at certain seasons, when there is danger 
of inundation from the rising Nile, must he 
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take his turn at watching. In the days 
“before the English came” it was a regular 
practical to order the poor fellahin to carry 
out their corvee as far as possible from their 
homes. Thos^who could paid to be exempted; 
the rest had to obey. 

Another grievance that old Ha^an used 
to speak of bitterly was the blackmail which 
Tbad to be paid to the irrigation engineers. 
Unless they were bribed they would often 
refuse* to supply the indispensable water. 
Ofte% too, they let the canals get into such 
a bad state that cultivation languished. Now, 
rbi'afiim tells you, there is plenty of water 
at every season of the year, and for all; 
and the English—odd people!—do not allow 
bribes. 

Now the sun is sinking over the liroad 
shining river, flowing belfween narrow strips 
of green on either bi|ilf, with the desert 
beyond .them. Ibrahim says his evening 
prayer, spreading a piece of ^attin^ u^on 
’which he kneels. He bows his head till it 
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touches the ground, with reverent absorption 
in the beautiful names of Allah, which he 
repeats. Then he pulls on his loose cotton 
drawers, gets into his blue gown, winds 
his turban afresh, and sets ^ off home to 
supper. 

The Village through which Ibrahim ‘passes 
on his way home is typical of its kind. 

a 

Along the banks are moored a few feluccas,' 

whose tall masts pierce the sunset yellow. 

•< 

Up and down the steep bank pass continu- 

« * 

ally women drawing their black robefc over 
half their faces, and carrying on their heads 
water-jars or tins. Among them is Fatiflh, 
Ibrahim’s one and only wife, a graceful figure 
still, slim and supple, her rounded curves 
showing plaii^Jy under her scanty clothing.* 
They do not greet one another save with 
their eyes, and Ibrahifn passes on to the 
cafd to hear the go^ip of the day. Outside 
a tiny shop are set some chairs^ with a 
hubblfe-bubbld pipe in the centre, the mouth¬ 
piece of which is passed from hand to hand', 
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while an incessant chatter goes on over tiny 
cups of thick coffee. Ibrahim can neither 
wite n«r read, though his little boys are 
learning to do both at an American mission 
school, and tQ talk English as well. He 
listens intently when someone reads from 
an Arabic newspaper, and he is as eager as 
anybody, when excited by glowing periods, 
to proclaim a Holy War and drive the Eng¬ 
lish out. 

Here we are just at the point where the 

* M 

bazaar* runs out of the market - place. In 
the unkempt sqi'.are there are still a few 

o • 

sellers of vegetables left, and an open-air 
cook shop^ is sending up savoury smells 
from strange messes. Close by soup is being 
sold out of a tin, and a basket of golden 
oranges rapidly empties! Next door to the 
cafd is a shop' which* st(|plfs all manner of 
tin wares. A handsome ,\Arab is bargaining 
fdr a basin, squatting on the ground, ex¬ 
amining it with the most care/ul scrutiny, 
and being urged^ by the shopkeeper to “ take 
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it for nothing ” if he does not like the 


price. 

Everywhere the invading West! tOne old 
shopkeeper is smoking a briar pipe. At the 
caf4 a sheikh is puffing at a cigarette through 
a holder, and just in front of it two peasants 
stop add compare their silver watches! It 
seems so out of keeping with the carpenter’s 
shop, just such a one as Our Lord toiled 

in, and the washerwoman’s booth, where a 

• 

boy is working a huge iron of prehistoric 
pattern with his foot. 

But by this time Fatma will have the 
evening meal ready, so Ibrahim turns* home¬ 
ward. He stops at a doorway in a mud 
wall and enters a small, dusty, open - air 
court, where three children greet him with 
clambering affection. * In this court are several 


pots and pans, the^whfte donkey, some skinny 
fowls, and two mjjid pillars which serve as 
store-cupboards for provisions. Off the court 
,opeh two rooms—one for sleeping in during 


winter, the other for keeping the few spare 
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clothes and household goods which the family 
possess. Fatma has made the bread from 
d^urra,*8i, kind of maize flour, in a big stove, 
and there lie a basketful of flat cakes. In 
addition she has made a sort of bean stew 
with butter and onions. Into this the family, 
sitting * on the ground, dip pieces of bread 
which they eat with great relish, washing 
them down with sour goat’s-milk, and ending 
up^with lettuces, crisp and sweet, from their 
own patch. ' 

• • . » . 
Soo» after supper the strips of matting 

are unrolled — in the court, if it be warm 
• • 
enough; if not, in the living-room. Any 

one who is cold can sleep on top of the 

stove. Little Ibrahim, little Hassan, and little 

• • 

Amina say their good-nights. iTheir parents 
talk a little in whispers. Then the candle 
is put out, and they ^o yjfttentedly to sleep. 

And who has given thee reason for con¬ 
tentment,. 0 Ibrahim? Who but the dogs 
of English? Soon thy sou w^o learns ip 
the American school that two and two are 
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four will tell thee that thy reckoning which 
would make the answer “five” is wrong. 
Then thou wilt heed Nationalist • glowing 
periods no longer. For how long under 
Nationalist guidance would thy contentment 
endure ? 
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CHAPTER VIL 

EGYPT “on the make.” 

“ This conservative people is a people of progress.” 

—The Khedive, Abbas II. 

The New takes many shapes. It is 

responsible alike for the excellent discipline 
and dash which the Egyptian troops displayed 
first at the battle of the Atbara, and for 
the wild mputhings of the “ Nationalists.” It 

stiffened the back of the fellah who told a 

• • 

ffiitive official when he was threatened with 
the cov/rhash: “You dare not flog me now. 
The English are here/” /il established the 
Tewfikieh Society, consisting of young men 
who bind themselves not to marry uneducated 
women. It gave birth equally to the land 
bwm and to ijaany another get - rich - quick 
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scheme, some of which have benefited the 
country, while others did no good to any¬ 
body but the wily promoters, who* got out 
quickly and left their credulous, dupes to 
bear the inevitable loss. • 

I have spoken of the waste places in Cairo 
which keep fresh the memory of the wild¬ 
cat speculations in land. Many Egyptians 
still speak ruefully of their plunges in those 
much too hopeful days of 1906. Prices .ad¬ 
vanced from day to day with feverish leaps. 
A small property in Cairo, bought somt' years 
earlier for £2000, sold towards the end of 
1905 for £8000. Very sooi\ it was resold 
for £16,000; then it found a ready purchaser 
at £24,000; finally it was sold again for 

£32,000. The Kaser - el - Ali Palace, closffj 

• 

to the British Agency, was offered in 1902. 
for £80,000. In'i^06* it sold for £700,000. 
The usual price of .land in good quarters of 
the city before the boom was one pound a 
square yard. During the boom as much as 
£24 a square yard was eagerly put down for 
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lots in by no means the best parts. When 
the “slump” came, there was wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. Many were ruined. Large 
numbers o^ others deplored heavy losses which 
crippled them for years. 

Even now land in the better districts of 
Cairo iS at a very high price. The native 
population is increasing and growing more 
prosperous. European settlers are more in 
number than ever. And the swarm of tourists 
continues to descend upon Egypt in vaster 
proportions now that Americans and Germans 
of the “tripper” class fill the land with their 
penetrating twj^g and their guttural enthusi¬ 
asms. There is plenty of room yet, therefore, 
for wise investment in land and in other values. 
Egypt specially needs manufactures, and would 
welcome capital from any quarter to help on 
her industrial development/' At present, how¬ 
ever, it is not into this channel that money 
flows to any great extent. Enterprise is stil] 
inclined to express itself in bricks and mortar* 
The most strilj^ing manifestation of the New 
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Spirit in that direction is the Oasis-suburb 
of Heliopolis. This venture illustrates vividly 
the awakening of Cairo to the oppertunitips 
of modern finance. Thirty, even twenty, 
years ago such a scheme woujd have seemed 
as unlikely in Egypt as we should consider 
to-day* a company to supply the Tuaregs 
with type-writers, or the Bishareen Arabs with 

r 

Bond Street hats. It is a scheme which sur¬ 
prises even those who are accustomed to the 

big ideas of European and American specu- 

• « 

lators. And it surprises them not ak*ne by 

its bold conception, by the difficulties which 
« < 
had to be overcome before a town could be 

f 

built in the desert, by the large scale on 

which a start has been made. It surprises 

• * 

them also by reason of the admirable lines 
on which it is being laid out, and b^ the 
charm of its wffitp bldldings, desighed with 
a genuine feeling ,for the beauty of Arab 
architecture. 

Whether *it will be a success or no is. still 
doubtful, though there are fewer voices de- 
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crying it now than were heard a year or 
two since. But no one who appreciates 
either the advantages of town planning on 
a dignified, and harmonious basis, or the en¬ 
deavour to square the search for profit with 
■the need of the human soul for beauty, can 
wish Heliopolis anything but a fair future. 
The world would be the poorer if it came 
to grief. 

4-bout five miles from Cairo the site of 
the ancient Heliopolis, the City of the Sun 
had tfcr centuries been only traceable by 
patient archaeologists. It was called in ancient 
times The Nil^ City of On. When it was 
founded nqbody knows. Strabo, the Koman 
globe-trotter, visited it a few years liefore 

the birth of Christ, and it was 'even then a 

• 

^ihow-; place in ruins. Two thousand three 
hundred years before tTaat ^C had been at the 
height of its prosperity. . It drives home to 
one’s sluggish mind the antiquityjof Egy^t tg 
recoMect that, long before our era, it was ar 
land where travellers marvelled at the splen- 


E 
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did ruins of temples and palaces built thou¬ 
sands of years before! Legend told how 
Heliopolis was founded by a child of the 
Sun. But we should do well, perhaps, to 
follow the prudent Pliny, who'>inclined to the 
opinion that it was originally a settlement of 
Arabs. Upon our capacity for believing strange 
stories will depend also our acceptance or re¬ 
jection of the tradition that here the Holy 
Family rested for a night under a tree on 
their flight ii.to Egypt; and that in the 
great Temple of the Sun, whose stone»’ have 
been hidden for centuries by the restless desert 
sand, the Phoenix immolated itself upon a pyre 
of frankincense and myrrh, and rose from the 
ashes a new bird with its vitality lengthened 
for another 1461 years. 

What is certain is that Heliopolis was a big 
city, and that the‘ priests of the Sun had a 
world-wide reputation for their occult know-- 
Jedge. Possibly, they were the philosophers 
and healers whose learning astonished- the 
Greeks. Or they may ha,ve been merely 
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tricksters. One of tlieir “ miracles ” was, 
according to report, an ingenious but dishonest 
dodge. The common people marvelled greatly 
at the Temple being filled with sunshine after 
the sun had set. This was managed by an 
arrangement of mirrors like Pepper’s Ghost. 
But are we any less credulous? A distin¬ 
guished French author bases upon the fact 
that no tombs have been found at Heliopolis 
the. thepry that it was miraculously healthy. 
The trutlji probably is that worshippers of the 
sun b®nt their dead. At the same time there 
is no ^doubt about the invigorating character 
of the desert fdr. The new town stands on 
a plateau more than a hundred feet higher 
than Cairo, and those who went there for the 
»Aviation Meeting know ^from experience that 
it does not lack a breeze! In Cairo itself one 
often feels enervated, indolent.. The sparkling 
which sweeps over the Arabian Desert 
fills one with energy. There is good wq,ter,* 
drawn from wells sunk to a depth of 250* 
feef. There is* to be an electric railway 
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very soon, which will run out from Cairo in 
ten minutes. 

Gardens and boulevards have been'planted. 
There is already a baker’s shop, an “inter¬ 
national butchery” (as it calls‘itself), a dairy, 
and two or three caf6s. Now it only needs 
a sufficient number of residents and winter 
visitors to take advantage of all these aids 
to healthy, peaceful living, away from the 
smells and noises of the crowded city. 

Already a number of the graceful white 
houses built in the Arab style are inhubited. 
For one of moderate size the rent works out 

4 

at about £70 a-year. There is a pleasant- 
looking hotel open already. Another enor¬ 
mous palace is being rapidly built, with rooms 
for 400 guests. The Government, too, has, 
arranged with the company, of which the 
guiding spirits ard Baron Empain and Boghos 
Nubar Pasha, for the erection of 400 houses, 
for people,in State emplo 3 anent. -At present,' 
’ it must be confessed, one has rather the im¬ 
pression of living among dust-heaps. But 
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this is natural during the construction period. 
Even now the approach to the new town is 
quite iftipressive. Its gleaming walls stand 
out against the brown desert. Its domes and 
minarets are silhouetted sharp in the deep 
blue of daytime or the twilight horizon of 
brilliant yellow. The buildings are of a light 
and elegant design, airy and convenient, in¬ 
stinct with that reserved charm which makes 
Saracen architecture so attractive. 

All around stretches the desert, broken only 
by "Eire Mokattam Hills, with the Citadel of 
Cairo^ just visible on their furthest^ slopes. 
The new Heliopolis has risen like the Phoenix 
from the .ashes of the old. It has sprung 
from the barren sand, across which all the 
r4)uilding materials had to be Carried. The 
.feat of creating it would be remarkable in 
any land. In Egypt it ^fs marvellous. It 
ijjist shows what the cojintry, under the in¬ 
fluence of <the New Spirit, can do. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BRIDGES OP BLESSING. 

“ The Egyptian question is a question of irrigation.”—N ubab Pasi^a.. 

The sun was blazing hot at nine in the morn¬ 
ing as we trotted across the desert on our way 
to the great Dam. Yet along the rivef^iiont 
at Assouan a pleasant breeze was stirring the 
graceful leafage and the big rattling seed-pods 
of the lebbakh-trees. White sails w^re flashing 
on the lake-like stretch of water, and the 
palm - fringecf island of Elephantine was loolo^ 

t 

ing deliciously green and cool. 

In the morning 3iid evening hours Assouan is 
at its best. In the.^eat of the day the hillg , 
vhich cut the clear sky sharply all round, glow 
iike furnaces, and the pathetic flowers wilt in 

a 

the public garden along the river-side. It' is 
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only by the most careful tending that they are 
induced to hold up their heads at all. They 
remind ^ne of anaemic children kept alive by 
constant nursing. In the cooler hours they 
perk up. Toyrards evening, the long, high 
ridges of golden sand across the Nile reflect 
the sunset glory, and the tiny white ‘dome on 
the summit tempts one to climb. The dark- 
enamelled rocks glisten refreshingly, scattered 
about in the stream as if by some prehistoric 
stirring of the river-god in sleep. The daha- 
moorecl along the bank of Elephantine 
have each a tea-party on deck. Northward 
the spits of sand gleam white in the gloaming, 
and the earliest star is reflected in a quivering 
silver line on the dark water. Then the moon 
, sails high, and the magic, mysterious* beauty 
of the scene keeps yoft on your balcony till 
the gong sounds repif>ach:&ally, and you know 
jou will be late for table d’hdte. 

' We tl^pught of all this wistfully as we 
bumped along in the hot sand* Dam - Wards. 
The Dam is really Assouan’s only sight. Im- 
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portanate donkej-hofs maj persuade fou to 
visit an encampment of Bishareen Arabs, half- 
naked models for sculptors, with furiously 
plaited greasy hair, who deal in camels; or 
the ancient quarries whence Jhe granite for 
many famous temples was hewn. But the 
excursioh to the Dam and the Temple' of 
Philse, now partly under water, is the only 
one of any account. People do not really go¬ 
to Assouan for antiquities or excursions. They 
go for lawn-tennis and sand golf and 'dances. 
The Winter Butterflies call it* “a* r^pirg 
place.” 

Sudd'enly we turn out of a narrow valley 
between scorching hills and come in sight of a 
colony of shady, broad-brimmed bungalows in 
an oasis of vi>{id green. At first it seems to be,, 
a mirage, too good to 1)6 true. But it is real. 
These are the house^L.of the men engaged upon 
the Dam, and there'it is itself—a solid bank of 

. • N. 

masonry stretching across the river, a mile and 
a quarter lon^. As we run over it, in a trolly 
upon rails, we soon forget the heat. On oi|.d 
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side there is a vast expanse of shining water, 
the reservoir which was needed to give the 
cultivators irrigation all the year round. On 
the other side there is a foaming cascade; 
some of the .^luices are open to let the 
ordinary flow of the river through. The 
water hurls itself adown the cataract’ (which 
it would be more correct to call the rapids), 
and swirls about the rocks, disturbing the air 
pleasantly and filling it with a cool, plashing 
roar. 

j i*s the greatest benefit that British 
enterprise has conferred upon Egypt yet. 
Long *ago, when the Egyptian question was 
hotly discussed “ in the Chancelleries of 
Europe,” Nubar Pasha said impatiently: “ The 
Egyptian question ? It is a question of irriga¬ 
tion.”, Many Egyptians ‘knew how true this 
was, but could not ^ve. their country the 
water she needed. This task was left to the 
practical sepse and determination of British 
administrators, and it is worth remembering, 
that they were opposed at almost every step. 
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In a land where it scarcely ever rains the 
Government has to take the part which is 
played in other countries by the* weather. 
Native Egyptian Governments had tried to fill 
this rdle and failed. A scheme for raising the 
level of water in the Delta was rejected in the 
’seventies by the National Assembly; on the 

ground that the richer proprietors who had 

• 

put up pumping-engines would be injured by 
it: their pumps would be needed no longer! 
Even when the great Barrage was built fifteen 

i 9 

miles below Cairo, it was so ineptly 
that the engineers never dared shut the sluices. 
They were afraid the whole epetion would be 
swept away. Water therefore continued scarce. 

In many districts it could only be obtained by 

• • 

bribery. In» others lazy ofiicials let the cana^^ 
get out of order. C’p-river cultivators merely 
took one crop ofi“'the "fertile mud left by the 
yearly inundation. 

When Britain decided to lend, a hand ‘in 
<- EgyP^> there was a very expensive pumping 
scheme in contemplation. It would have 
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benefited the Delta, no doubt, but at far too 

heavy a cost. Sir Colin Scott MoncriefiF, who 

was put''in charge of irrigation, said, “Make 

the Barrage workable.” The Egyptians said, 

“It can’t be doae. He said, “Rubbish.” The 

National Assembly refused consent. Lord 
• » 

Cromer ’ signalled: “ Go ahead.” Sir Colin 

went ahead, and his success added so much 

to the common wealth that the revenue was 

increased, as a direct result, by X2,000,000 a- 

year. No wonder the peasants called it “The 

Brnigo of Blessing.” The value of their land 

was doubled. They could raise upon it three 

crops of cotton, instead of one. Formerly the 

canals were only filled once a-year—at the time 

of the Nile flood. Now there was water enough 

.»all the year round. 

Since then this same system of perennial 

irrigation has been carried- nearly six hundred 

. miles above Cairo, as well as below it. There 

is a Barrage at Assiout (built 1898-1902), therp 

is another at Esna (1907-09), and there is the 
* 

Dam at Assouan (1898-1902), which is now 
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being made higher and stronger, so that the 
storage of water may be greater still. Already 
this magnificent feat of engineering’ds one .of 
the wonders of the world. Stand ,on the top 
and look along its colossal granite back. Go 
through its series of sixty-feet deep locks, each 
230 feet long. Steam up the river and notice 
that the level of water is raised for 130 miles. 
All this is stored up from the flood-time, to be 
used when the river begins to fall. Formerly 
a huge volume of the fertilising inundation 
flowed useless to the sea. Now it is mi^C^to 
add to Egypt’s wealth, and even when the Nile 
is at its lowest the Government supplies the 
fields with water to take the place of the rain 
which scarcely ever falls. 

When the Dam is finished in 1912 the water., 
will be kept back as far as 190 miles to the 
southward, and nearly a million acres now 
producing next to nothing will wave greenly 
with cotton or grain. Do the Nationalists 
jemember how they opposed the building of 
the Dam? And one more equally pertinent 
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question — Have those who, like Pierre Loti, 

talk about the “barbarity” of submerging 

beautiful “Philse, ever sat down and reckoned 

up what these Bridges of Blessing have done 

for the people’of Egypt? I have made an 

attempt to do so with the aid of numerous 
^ • 

State papers, and in my next chapter I shall 

hgve the honour to present a Profit and Loss 

Account. 
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into the irrigation canals. And in order to 
raise the levels it was necessary to construct 
dams which would hold the water 'up until 
it was wanted. Now let us see y^rhat these 
dams—Assouan, Assiout, Esnc,—have helped 
to do. 

The area which was scheduled for conversion 
from Basin to Perennial Irrigation included 
404,470 feddans (a feddan is just about ah 
acre, so in future I will reckon in acres). As 
soon as land is converted, its value goes up. 
In 1903, the year after the Assouan Daur'^as 



verted holdings was £3 an acce. It has since 
increased in many districts to between £5 and 
£6. That is to say, land which formerly let 
at £4 to £5'an acre now brings in £8 to £ll«r ‘ 
Every year, as the process of conversion has 
gone steadily on, the income of the country has 
grown, and the public fortune been increased. 
.Land which used to sell for £60« to £70 an 
acre now fetches £130 to £140. By means-of 
perennial irrigation, therefote, a huge extent 
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of country has been more than doubled in 
value. 

The result of this in money is surprising, 
when one ^ considers the comparatively small 
outlay. An estimate made, not by an English¬ 
man, but by Sirri Pasha, the native Inspector- 
General of Irrigation, reckons the total addition 
to the wealth of the country, brought about 
by the Middle Egypt Conversion Scheme, at 
£28,312,900. This magnificent result has been 
achieved by an expenditure of little more than 
foLr and a half millions. By spending that 

amount British foresight has benefited Egypt 
• * 
to the extent of six times the sum laid out. 

Looking at it another way, the puldic income 

has been increased, through the heightened 

• • 

>jpntal value of the converted land, by more 
than two millions a-year. Thus the four and a 
half millions invested produce an annual profit 
of close on fifty per cent.. This is the direct 
profit. Thcye are als(/*indirect ^ains which* 

■ bring the total up to a still more astonishing • 
fi^re. The fin^l addition to the value of 

P 
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Egypt’s land, due to the conversion works, 
appears as £32,516,480; while the rise in the 
annual rental value of the area affected stands 
at £2,442,708. 

For the moment the Goverjiment does not 
directly draw much increased revenue from the 
lands so vastly increased in value. They have 
been content to put a light land tax on the 
area affected. But in time this will be raised, 
and already the railway and customs have been 
largely increased. The State will draw a more 
immediate profit from the heightening the 
Assouan Dam which is now in progress. This 

O 

work is necessary, chiefly for the reason that 
the converted area of Middle Egypt takes far 
more water than it did before, and does not 

4' w 

leave enough for the cotton-growers of Lower 
Egypt. After 1U12, when the extra seventeen 
feet of height have jb^GJi added, the quantity of 
water stored up above Assouan until it is re¬ 
quired will be two-and-a-half time§ as much as 
at present. This extra water will be devoted 
entirely to LoAver Egypt, north of Cairo. Here 
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there are 950,000 acres lying waste, which with 
irrigation will become good cotton-growing land. 
The valub of the crop to be obtained from them 
is estimated at 3^ to 4 millions sterling a-year. 
Of these 950,00^ acres 600,000 are Government 
property, and will be worth £15 an acre, whereas 
at present they are worth nothing. 

^Here is a clear gain of fourteen millions. In 
addition, the crops on land already raising 
cotton \yili be assured against scarcity of water. 
Already much cotton has been saved. In 1903 
thV 'liver was so low that, without the reserve 
of water, there would not have been enough. 
With the reservQ the supply was ample. Even 
in 1902, before the Assouan Bam was finished, 
the Assiout Barrage, then just completed^ saved 
,'5600,000 by raising the level of water in a 

time of exceptional lowness and allowing it 

• 

to enter the irrigation canals. Thus the cost 
of the Assiout Barrage (£720,000) was almost 
covered in the first yeaf^f its opergition. An(i 
agaj,n, in 1904, there was a severe dearth • 
of water which, without the quantity saved up 
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in the Philae Reservoir, would have been dis- 
astrous to the summer crops. 

How the cotton crop of Middle l%ypt has 
been enlarged, mainly by the conversion of 
basin land to perennial irrigation, may be seen 
by the following table:— 


Years. 


Acres under cotton. 


1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 
,1908 


100,005 

90,887 

92,842 

105,7'J0 

95,356 

153,000. 

250,205 

313,95p 


The value of the increase effected in cotton 
production is put at two and three-quarter 
million pounds sterling a-year. 

A couple more pieces of evidence and I will 
cease to flourish figures before my readers’ 
eyes. On the Daira Sanieh estates in Middle. 
Egypt the, rental v^ue of about 130,000 
acres was raised from £489,645 to £956^458 
in four years from the completion of the Dam. 
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And the tenants pay their increased rents 
so easily, that their arrears have dropped 
from £13,000 a-year to almost nothing. They 
are no lor^ger at the mercy of the Nile. The 
ancient river has l)een tamed to their service. 
Even to the “flood irrigated” laiids^ which 
depend ‘entirely upon the yearly inundations 
to soak and fertilise them, the Irrigation 
Department has brought immense benefit. In 
bad flood years there used to be huge areas 
of sr.ch land left waterless, in which case the 

• t' 

cftlLi-vators were let ofl’ paying their land tax. 
In 1877, before the English came ^n the 
scene, there wcfe 753,992 acres upon which 
tax had to be remitted for this reason. In 
1888, another year of poor flood, the number 
'Iropped to 269,110. In 1899 *it was only 
188,922, and 1907 saw the figures down to 
80,000. The gain to the State in taxation 
is the least of the boon conferred in this 
direction. It is the cultivators whp have most 
reason to be thankful. 

*Here then, in, a hasty sketch, I have set 
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forth the Profit account. To write against 
it M. Loti advances what? The fact that 


between November and June the‘•Temples 
of Philae will be covered by the water of 
the Reservoir. Well, of course, this is to be 
deplored. But, on the other hand, let us 
remember that only a very few of the winter 
tourists really appreciated their beauty, also 
that their foundations are now far stronger 
than they were before, and that any one 
who wants to sec them can do so between 
July and October. The archaeologists reftss^d 
Sir William Garstin’s proposal to move them 

^ f 

at a cost of £200,000 to an island well above 
reservoir level. Now they should hold their 


peace. 


Against the loss of the Temples as 


a show-place‘'for the Winter Butterflies set tb/^ 


millions raised from a hungry hand-to-mouth 


existence into a condition of comfort. You 


cannot for a moipent hesitate as to your 
^verdict. It will sure!)* be that M. Loti has 
, no case. 
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CHAPTER X. 

AN EASTERN OXFORD OP THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 

• 

“ Europeans are in advance of us. Why ? Are they stronger or 
more enduring ? No, it is because they are better taught.”—A babi 
Pasha in 1882. 

» ^ 

In a small conical mud hut at Luxor, a grave 
man in a turban was teaching school. It was 
almost dark inside, or at any rate it seemed 
so to us,^ peering in from the hot, white 
sunshine. The little dark bodies swayed 
'.•earnestly as the lessons were flhanted. The 
little dark hands copied the master’s spidery 
Arabic on to their slates. They were learning 
. the alphabet, and discovering that two and 
two made four. The/^had also l|^egun to 
bydieart passages from the Koran. Latea 
on they would*have to learn it all, bit by 
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bit. Then their education would be considered 

complete. Unless, indeed, they showed special 

promise and were sent to the famous Moslem 

University in Cairo, the Gamia JEll Azhar. 

There they would go through a course of 

study which declines to recognise that there 
« 

has been aoy advance of knowledge since 
the date of the Koran. They would learn 
that the earth is flat, and rests on the' 
horns and back of a bull: it is surj;ounded 
by mountains wherein dwell jinns or bad 
spirits who war against good angels for the 
mastery of mankind. This is called “ re¬ 
ligious science,” after which .law is studied 
and the proper way to recite the Koran, 
with the art of poetry perhaps as a final 

* I 

embellishment. 

El Azhar is a fascinating place to visit. 
It is a kind of twelfth-century Oxford. When 
you step over the . raised threshold, having 
put on big overshoes tijf- enter the dioly place,' 
you leave the Present Day behind. You'^ee 
first of all a very large open-air court full 
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of squatting figures in turbans and flowing 
robes. Some are reading, generally with the 
swaying ' motion of the body. Some are 
talking, ^ome are grouped round an alim 
(professor) making notes of his discourse, at 
the end of which they all respectfully kiss 
his hand. Some are eating. Some are asleep. 
The court is hot in the sunshine. You are 
dazzled as you look up to the slender minarets 
of whic^ every graceful detail is sharp against 
the morning blue. You are glad to walk 
round under the colonnades, where classes 
of children are sitting cross-legged on the 

j • 

ground, their bj-ight eyes wandering to us 

strangers while they drone mechanically the 

lesson of the day. And you are gladder still 

.to pass into another court, cove^ed and cool 

and equally full of students, among whom 

you must pick your apologetic way, treading 

gingerly between the groups. 

. ' The sweeper who is-' tidying up is not so» 

% 

careful. He prods a slumberer with his foot. 
He walks over a class without a word of 
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apology either to them or to their teacher, 
sitting cross-legged in a low wide chair and 
wearing the green turban which shows he 
has made his pilgrimage to Mecca .within the 
year. There is a hum of talk everywhere. 
There is a constant passing to and fro. “ How 

I 

difficult,” you say, “ it would be to thihk here.” 

But that is of no moment to the El Azhar 

« 

students. They are not being taught to think'. 

There are ten thousand student^ at El 
Azhar, more than at Oxford and Cambridge 
put together. Rich and poor mingle to¬ 
gether. The only division is into nationalities 
and provinces. Each group .of students has 
its own dormitories, the plainest possible 

apartments, airy and sparsely furnished after 

• » 

the pleasant manner of the East. No fees, 
need be paid. There are endowments enough 
for aU. When a student has mastered the 
Koran, the teachfer .writes his name in a copy, 
vof it and t^hat gives ^m authority to lecture, 
on it. So with the other books studied. 
That is how the “men” get their degrees. 
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There is much that is admirable about this 
ancient university, whose records go back to 
the century before William the Conqueror 
crossed the English Channel. Rich and poor 
mingle in its .pourts. Few faithful Moslems 
fail to mention it in their wills, so it has ample 
funds for the needy. The life is very simple. 
The sight of “ undergraduates ” mending their 
clothes in public is quite common. Their 
usual meal consists of a bowl of lentil soup 
with a cake of maize bread, a little garlic, or 
handful of dates. It is, indeed, what Oxford 
once was—a place of scholarship. All the ten 
thousand students have a desire to learn. 
That is the only reason of their being there, 
unless it is true that they go there, as many 
flay, in order to escape military »service, from 
which all teachers are excused. But naturally 
the New Spirit is a little impatient of El 
Azhar. The Europeanised, Egyptian is openly 
. derisive, but then hej has generally lost hi*? 
faith- in Islam altogether. Even the faith-, 
ful are beginning to see that Arabi was right. 
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“Why are Europeans in advance of us? Be¬ 
cause they are better taught,” Why are the 
Syrians, he might have asked equally, so 
successful in Egypt? Because in Syria there 
are go-ahead American schools. There has 
sprung up in Egypt, therefore, a real demand 
for education. It pervades all classes, from 
the Europeanised effendim in Cairo who 
severely criticise the absence of a real uni¬ 
versity in the capital, to the donkey-boys at 
small places on the Nile, who wistfully ask if 
the tourist can give them “ Inglces book,” 
What is called the Egyptian University is 
only a Universite P(ypulaire after the French 
fashion, a centre for delivering lectures. It 
confers no degrees. It has no body of students. 
All the same it is a praiseworthy elfort, and. 
may have in it the seeds of a real university 
in the future. There is' an inclination to sneer 
at it. The building it inhabits, a former 
cigarette factory, garish in colour .and design, 

, with the name of the cigarette company still 
in mosaic on the pavement at the entrance. 
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provokes ridicule. Its large aims are con¬ 
trasted scornfully with its small funds. But 
it. is easy to sneer. It would be wiser to 
give the founders credit for their enthusiasm, 
and to help them to administer it on sound 
lines. 

A very interesting contrast, by the way, 

to El Azhar is to be seen in the Government 

> 

colleges for sheikhs (that is, Arabs of good 
family) ji^ho seek to be trained as cadiff (judges 
of the Mohammedan religious castes) and 
teachers. Here are large, light, open, well- 
equipped class-rooms, with currents of fresh 
air blowing throygh them. The students have 
the newest of desks. The blackboard is in 
constant use, the appeal to the eye usefully 
supplementing the lessons addressed to the 
ear. There is a capital laboratory where 
' simple chemistry is taught. Some of the 
grave young Arabs in thpdt dignified robes 
.were working here on the morning J. was taken 
round. Some were at a writing lesson: to 
write Arabic correctly is quite an accomplish- 
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ment. Some were drawing from still life. 
Some were learning “cosmography,” or the 
use of the globes as it used to be’ called 
in young ladies’ “ finishing schools/’ In the 
library several wfere deep ii> Arabic tomes. 
Later, I saw them in the dining-hall, learning 
to eat decently and in order. The wh’ole place 
left on my mind an impression of studious calm 
and of a well-ordered intelligent scheme. It 
is not picturesque as El Azhar, but it is in¬ 
finitely more competent. 

The present-day agitation in favour of edu¬ 
cating all classes is a striking change from 
the attitude of the Egyptians towards edu¬ 
cation, when Mehemet Ali some eighty years 
ago tried to impose it upon them. This able 
ruler only learnt to read himself at the age 
of forty-five. He resolved that every one 
must do likewise. He established schools. ' 
Parents declined*send their children to 
4hem. He did all h& could both to force, 
and to persuade them. Small boys were 
taken to their classes in chains. Others were 
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paid to go.' But he could not arouse any 
enthusiasm. He died. His schools were 
abandoned. Contented ignorance reigned as 
before. It continued to reign until recent 
years. Then ij gave way to a desire for 
educa,tion as a means of getting on. 

It is not in the Egyptian character to desire 
knowledge for its own sake. Of course there 
are exceptions to whom this does not apply. 
There are a certain number of patriotic 
Egyptians who honestly feel that it is due to 
liieir country’s position to improve education. 
They applaud the desire of the Government 
to establish elementary vernacular and indus¬ 
trial schools throughout the country. They 
also understand the difficulties in the way, 
two of which are the difficulty of getting com¬ 
petent teachers in Arabic, and lack of money. 

. When it was proposed to the General Assem¬ 
bly that a temporary li^-tax should be 
imposed for Jbhe expenses of kuttabs (element-• 
tary schools), no one supported the proposer. 
IDs plea was rejected offhand. There are 
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many Moslems who say with Arabi, “Let 
us be educated, and the boasted superiority 
of the Christians will disappear.” But they 
do not want to pay for this ^advantage, 
it would seem. 

Speaking generally, one may say. that 
the demand for education springs from the 
belief that it is a help towards making a 
better living. The well-to-do Egyptian; 
loving routine and fearing responsibility, looks 
upon work in a Government office, at a fixed 
salary and with automatic functions, as ah 
ideal occupation. The peasant feels that his 
sons will earn more money bjr running behind 
tourists’ donkeys, or giving them inaccurate 
information about monuments, than they could 
if they remained peasants. Hence arises the 
desire for teaching that will enable boys to pass 
examinations, and especially for instruction in 
English, which wilhiuake them useful both to 
,.the pleasure pilgrim and to the Bjitish official. 

In this purely mercenary view of the advan¬ 
tages of education may be fgund one cause of 
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the general dissatisfaction with the school sys¬ 
tem of Egypt. The Egyptian has no grasp of 
the reaf meaning of culture. He cannot reason, 
nor does )ie wish to reason. The improve¬ 
ment of the mind for its own sake is an idea 
foreign to him. For ages past he has^ merely 
been taught, if he was taught at all, to learn 
by heart. This he does quickly. But he has 
Do intellectual curiosity. In few cases do 
young yen who have gone through the Gov¬ 
ernment course of education continue the pro- 

^ •o' , . 

cess in after life. Their examinations passed, 
they consider that they have done with learn- 
ing.' It has served its purpose. They need 
trouble themselves with it no more. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE LOGIC OP PACTS. 

“. . . To fit the recipient [of education] to become a more efficient- 
member of the society into which he has been born, not to qualify 
him for fresh spheres .”—¥r Currie, Director of JEducation in tAe 
Soudan. 

It was a hot morning and Luxor fairly 
quivered. Yet in the garden there were 
shade and beauty, and the most agreeable 
blend of perfumes — roses, mimosa, mignon¬ 
ette. Also there were a long straw and a 
long tumblef with the cool clink of ice -in 
it, while the hawks were crooning restfully 
their musical trill. I was sorely tempted, 
to sit there. Bdl; on the other hand I had 
arranged to see the American Mission School.. 
So I pulled myself together, scrambled, on 
to a donkey, and jogged .off through the 
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mrfow village streets. Past the squatting 
silversmith plying dexterous Gngers over fila¬ 
gree work. Through endless small docks of 
blaOk, woolly sheep. Past the big tourist 
boat, where nine Arabs in. scarlet jerseys 
are moving in perfect unison with^ linked 
arms as* they polish the deck with their 

feet to a queer little Eastern “ chanty.” 

0 

Past the tent hospital, where rows of black 
babies jtre waiting to be treated for eye- 
disease, the scourge of Egypt, at Sir Ernest 
Cassel’s expense. And so to the solid brick 
building with the Stars and Stripes fly¬ 
ing 'from its rpof—the American Mission 
School. 

It makes an Englishman feel rather ashamed 
that for fifty years the American^ have been 
covering Egypt with schools, while we, as 
"individuals, have done next to nothing of 
the kind. There are 18,0^ pupils in these 
.wjhools, and. 453 natives have been trained 
to teach in them. Of course they are 
Christian ^schools^ but Moslems send their 
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children as well, for no direct proselytising 
is allowed. Yet, equally, of course, the spirit 
of all the teaching is Christian, and to this 
few of the Moslem parents seem to object. 
Miss Buchanan, the able and devoted head of 
the Luxor college for girls, told me of a.high 
local official who always sent his -daughter 
to Sunday - school; and I heard from Dr 

i> 

Giffen, who was formerly at Tantah, of a 
bey who begged to be allowed to glace his 
two sons as boarders, because he wanted 
them “not to be left to the care of ser'^ 

vants,” as he and his brothers had been. 

• . . • 

But at the same time it is certain that- any 

attempt to do in Government schools what 
is done by the American Mission would 

• I 

provoke a crisis. 

Even if that were not certain, it would 
be foolish to pretend that the America^.. 
methods appeal 4)4 their sum and substance 
• to the British mind. «.«For example, I had Sk 
quarrel, a most friendly and pleasant qu^rel, 
with Professor M'Clenahais. of tl),e Assiout 
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College over the college song. Here is the 
first stanza of.it with the chorus:— 


“ Assiout College now is standing, 
dead relic of the past; 

But a towe:*still demanding 
Truth and justice first and last. 

As the desert outposts guard her 
From a grave ’neath drifting sand, 
She’s to Egypt’s sons a mother. 

Sheltering by her outstretched hand. 


Chorus — 

JTell to all her queenly dower. 

Love and truth which never die; 

Ring her praises from the tower, 

O’er the land and to the sky.”* 

• 

Now this may seem a small matter, but 
it really has a greater importance ^th,an at 
first appears. If education cannot teach the 

native students of advanced classes to dis- 

• 

tinguish between decent verse and such 
dreadful doggerel as this, "liphat good can it 
do? Is it <worth teatihing Egyptian young 
men. Ebglish, if they are allowed to regard 
this “song'” with^ feelings of anything but 
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amused contempt? It is bad enoug!^ to 
teach boys to write execrable Latin verse. 
But that is, at any rate, a mental exercise 
of some value, and it does not debase their 
taste. Unfortunately, the song of the Syrian 
Protestant College, also established by the 
Americans, and carried on with 'excellent 
results in many directions for fifty years, 
is of the same order. 

“ Far, far above the waters 
Of the deep blue sea. 

Lies the campus of the College 
Where wo love to be. 

Far away behold Kenisi, 

Far beyond Sannin, . 

Kising hoary to the heavens. 

Clad in glorious sheen. 

Chorus — 

Look before us! 

Shouit the chorus I 
See the banner wave. 

•^.P.C. to thee all glory, 

Make us true and brave.” 

'■ « 

A “ literary education ” which does not .edu¬ 
cate above the lowest levbl of the feeblest 
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“ P\fts’ Corner” in the most obscure news¬ 
paper, seems to me, in spite of my respect 
and admiration for the American missionaries’ 
work, a pathetic example of energy misplaced. 

On the otl^er hand, in numerous other 
ways they do exceedingly well. I saw at 
Liixor tiny girls being taught geography 
with sand,—making mountains and islands 
■and promontories, thoroughly enjoying them¬ 
selves, a^nd quickly picking up ideas. I saw 
elder girls learning to take a more extended 
interest In foreign countries by means of 
sheets of pictures of great events, great men, 
great 'cities, and so on. There is a genuine 
demand for the instruction of girls. Many 
young men will not have uneducated wives. 
In this direction the Americans are satis¬ 
fying a want. Then a large proportion of 
the boys who speak English say they learnt 
it at the American schoole. I am sure the 
' latter train .many of Jiheir pupils to be truths 
ful and to regard promises as binding, *and^ 
lo aim ^ a higjier standard of life, in addi- 
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tion to imparting knowledge. Yet /-'uch 
education as they give can never solve the 
problem upon which the future of Egypt 
largely depends. It is not only that many 
of their teachers are inclined, to look upon 
education almost as a fetish. It is not only 
that they teach many children English who 
would be better without it (here, they say, 
they are obliged to give way to the parents’- 
wishes). The real reason which must make 
their work always more or less an exotic is 
their prejudice against the religion of the soil. 

Here we come to the heart of the matter. It 
is easy to say, “ We must teach these poor 
Orientals^ the superior religion of the West,” 
It is possible to point to individual cases in 
which this has been done with encouraging 
effect. But we shall certainly never do any 
good in Egypt or any 'other Eastern country 
by means of Western methods (which in any 
cases do not give such n:\arvellous Results even 
in Europe and the United States!). Almost all 
our troubles in India arise £^,om th^^ mistake* 
made by Macaulay when he decided in favouf,r 
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of \j'^estern *as against Oriental culture. To 
some extent we have made the same mistake 
in Egypt; and already we are reaping a harvest 
of hatred and discontent. This result follows 
from two causcg. One is, that Westernisation 
cuts away the ground on which the Oriental 
has' been -accustomed to stand, yet fails to give 
him any sure foothold in its place. The spring 
of modern Western education tends to make 


those who drink at it critical and unsettled 

in their minds. Consequently the increased 

material prosperity of Egypt, the order and 

security which Britain has introduced, have 
, * 
merely set the m^ajority of partly “educated” 

minds free to abuse and vilify us. The New 

Spirit is in many quarters the spirit of 

Jeshurun, who “ waxed fat and kicked.” 


Even so, it might have little influence but 
.for the second of the two reasons I mentioaed. 
This is the readiness of the Moslem masses to 

I 

^e stirred by .appeals t® their traditional anti- •' 


Christian distrust. An 
tion would_Jiave thfese 




n^sudden, unsettling chaigie5nHh^^gypl(^ff^ 
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view of life, yet it would quicken his iij^felli- 
gence, and, in Mr Currie’s wise words, “fit 
him to become a more eflicient member of th^ 
society into which he was born,” at the same 
time weakening the intolerant, element in his 
nature by “ letting in fresh light and air .from 
the outside world.” To counteract the unpro- 
gressiveness of Islam, and to make the native 
mind familiar with the world as it is, without 
making any direct assault upon the^ Moslem 
faith—that is the problem to be solved. The 
American and other missions say that nothing 
but Christian morality will serve. Yet from 
the precepts of the Koran children can be 
taught the value of honesty, truthfulness, 
kindness to animals as well as men, courtesy, 
sympathy, phtiencc, perseverance, thrift, purity, 
cleanliness, love of parents and country, and 
other virtues. Insistence upon these precepts 
would have quite as good an effect as the' 
inculcation of Western*jmorals. . 

^A^jeriticism* uponftHe- Egyptian system bf edu¬ 
cation which I heard from sWeral wgll-quaMed 
observers was this: “ It is not simple enoug^” 
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As this, it would be presumptuous in me to 
attempt to judge. Mr Douglas Dunlop, who is 
in charge of the Education Department, has by 
common agreement administered his trust with 
statesmanlike ability. But of course he works 
within limits. He cannot do exactly as he 
would. The complaints made are all on the 
score of his attempting to do too much. Very 
likely this is not a matter completely within 
his conijrol. It has been pointed out that a 
more limited field of attack would yield better 
results. It certainly seems rather ambitious, 
even for fourth-year students in secondary 
schools, to attempt to gain in three hours a- 
week a “general knowledge of French litera¬ 
ture,” and an acquaintance with the works of 
the principal authors in Greek, Ltitin, English, 
German, Italian, and Spanish! Also it strikes 
one as curious to select ‘The Master of 
BaUantrae’ for young Egyptians to read in 
•'their course, of studies, seeing that its con-' 
versations are chiefly in Scottish dialect, and, 
that a knowledge of Scottish history is re- 
qjliired before the story can be understood. 
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Many are of opinion, too, that the History 
programme covers too wide an area to be use¬ 
ful. Here is the fourth-year syllabus;— 

I.—An OiTTtiiNB OF Eoman Histoft, with Special 
Reference to Government and iNSTircTiONS. 

A. Foundations of Rome and early history. 

B. The Republic. 

i. Early organisation. The struggle between the 

Plebeians and Patricians. Later form of Re¬ 
publican institutions. The Magistrates and 
the Assemblies. ,. 

ii. External expansion, (a) Tlie Conquest of Italy. 

(J) Carthage, (c) The East. Social and^ 
political changes arising from the conquests. 

C. Last days of the Republic. Tlio Great Generals. 

Z). Development of the Empire: The Triumviratas, The 
Early Caesars, Organisation of the Provinces. 

£. Later History of the Empire : The Barbarian invasions. 
Division of the Empire. Constantine. The age of 
Justinian. Codes of Law. 

F. Influence of Roman institutions and law on other nations. 

•P 

II. —Elements of Political Science and 
Constitutional History. 

A, The State. 

i. Ancient and modern ideas of the State. 

ii. Forms of Government; Monarchy; Aristocracy 

Democracy. 

iii. Functions of Government/ Executive; Judicial', 

Legislative. *“ 
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B, d^stitutionSl History. 

^ i. Feudalism in England, France, and Germany. 

ii. Growth of the English Constitution. 

Magna Charta. Origin of Parliament. 

• Growth of the power of the Monarchy under 

the Tudors. 

Conflict of Charles I. and Parliament. The 
Coflemonwealth. The Ecvolution of 1688. 
Development of Parliamentary institutions 
in the 18th century. • 

iii. Development of the royal power in France. 

The early Kings and the Nobles. Influence 
of Eoman ideas. Origin of the Parliament 
and States - General. Charles VIT. and 
Louis XI. Growth of the royal power 
from Francis I. to Louis XIV. Limita¬ 
tions on the royal power in the 17 th and 

, l^h centuries. 

iv. The French Eovolution. Its causes and consti¬ 

tutional results in France to the present time. 

v. The spread of the principles of Constjjutional 

Government. 

vi. Brief outlftie of tin- Constitutions of England, 

France, Germany, Eussia, Turkey, and the 

TJnited States. 

• • 

•It is a quite admirable programme—for such 
are capable of assimilating it without 
mental dyspepsia. In* fact, it would form an 
^cellent university course, and it supplies 
.'a valid answer to th®se Egyptians who com-' 
plain that, because there is a regular Univer- 
^y in the couiftry, education is neglected 

i 
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under British rule. In the various schools, 
secondary and special (such as Law, Medicine, 
Engineering, and Agriculture), the work of 
a university is being actually carried on. 
But the query suggested by those who best 
know the young Egyptian is: Can he acquire 
more than a smattering of the general culture 
which it is sought in the secondary schools 
to bestow upon him? Are we not assuming' 
a groundwork of i'ltelligence and morality 
which does not exist? Are we not pouring 
the new and heady wine of modern ideas 
into vessels unfit to hold it? 

One effect it certainly does^ have. In spite 
of the noble teaching which is given on the 
lines of the lofty morality of the Koran, and 
with the viev/ of “ liabituating the pupils from 
their earliest years to the performance of th^ 
religious duties and the acquirement of relig¬ 
ious virtues ” (‘ Syllabus of the Primary Course' 
of Study,’ 1907),—in spite of this it appears ', 
to 'weaken faith. Macaulay himself admitted 
that “no Hindu who has receivedsan Engli^li 
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eduction ever remains sincerely attached to 
his religion,” and the same applies equally, 
I believe,' to Mohammedans. This being so, 
many find it strange that education should 
apparently havej^no efifect in reducing fanati¬ 
cism.. “We are hated, not because we have 
‘ imposed va foreign yoke,’ but because we are 
Christians.” That is what one is constantly 
told. But I would humbly submit that this 
is not quite the conclusion of the whole matter. 
The masses, no doubt, arc induced to be anti- 
English by the cry of “Islam in danger.” 
But that, in the mouths of the agitators, is 
a dishonest cry. They do not care about 
Islam. They are swayed partly by hunger 

for the spoils of oflice, partly by genuine 

• • 

Nationalist sentimentality. The masses would 
"ftot hate us at all if they were not inflamed 
..continually against us *on religious grounds 
^y those who are using religion a'., a political 
force.. 

An education which taught true values and 
, tKe logic ()£ facti/^ without disturbing the 
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simple philosophy of life which serve^i-’ the 
Oriental far better than our “sick hurry and 
divided aims ” serve us—this would soon work 
improvement. Such an education would be 
largely technical, and only to {i limited extent 
literary. It w'ould aim not at “qualifying 
the young Egyptian for fresh spheres,” Taut 
at making him a more competent tiller of the 
soil, a handicraftsman, a master of machines. 
It would, at any rate, have bettej results 
than teaching young Egypt just enough to 
enable them to read the newspapers, and to* 
believe any rubbish that the most violent 
may print. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

THE NEWSPAPER HABIT. 

“i'o administer capital puniahment upon the murderer [of tlie 
Prime Minister] and allow these dangerous journals to continue their 
infamous work will be to scotch the head of the snake and not to 
, kill it.”—iefSr from, an Egyptian in the 'Egyptian Gazette' 

No city has a more active cafe life than Cairo. 
Even in the morning the little iron t|ible3 
on the pavement are thronged. Whenever 
you pass a cafe there are numbers of tar- 

bushes to be seen both outside and inside. A 

• • 

few- people may be playing dice of dominoes. 
But-the mass are reading newspapers and 
talking polities. They learnt this habit as 
^ell as the cafe habit from France. French 

influence upon, the Egyptians used to be very 

• 

strong.’ These are some of the traces it has 
Jeft behind. ^The Egyptian Nationalist news- 

H 
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papers have borrowed their methods of furious 
invective from such journals as L’Intran- 
sigeant and La Patrie. Young Egypt has 
caught from Paris the carping,, disaffected 
attitude towards all Governments which marks 
the boulevard cafe politician. 

There is no more striking manifestation 
of the New Spirit than the rapid growth 
of the Arabic daily Press. In the afternoons 
the various native newspapers as they appear 
are bought up rapidly; the barefooted news^ 
paper boys in their blue or white robes and 
grubby turbans do a bustling trade. The 
newspaper habit has taken a firm hold, and. 
there can be no doubt that it does—some good, 
very likely, but also a great deal of harm. 
For, naturally, seeing that the Egyptian has not 
yet developed a very high degree of politic^ ^ 
intelligence, it is the most violent articles 
which have the greatest effect upon him. 

He is not able yet*to distinguish betweeh 
false and true. He is, like all those who are 
in the intermediate stage of education and 


I 
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intell>s<;tual development, a victim to the 
tyranny of the printed word. The Oriental 
mind, being left undeveloped by Oriental 
methods oL instruction, which aim at exercising 
memory rather "than at strengthening reason, 
is naturally inclined to be credulous.* It is 
also naturally given to accepting without 
question any show of authority. Tell an 
Oriental of average intelligence that a certain 
_ thing is so, and he will believe you. The wild- 
, est rumours are listened to and repeated as 
facts in the bazaars of all Eastern cities, if only 
they are, stated with sufficient certainty. * 

• What the newspapers assert, therefore, is 
immediately believed, if only they assert it 
with due emphasis. Argument is .useless. 
Rhetoric carries all before it. The Nationalist 
,j.?yrite'r8 dd not attempt to argue. Ahmed 
Ltuitfi, one of the cleverest of them, replied 
^0 Mr Roosevelt’s Cairo address on Egyptian 
' ifnreadiiiess for self-govtrnment, not by citing 
^ proofs to the cont^iry, but by holding up 
‘the ex-Presfdent to ridicule in wild and 
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whirling periods for daring to com^ from 
America “ to talk about liberty and independ¬ 
ence to the Egyptians, who have known how 
to govern themselves ever since the days of 
the Pharaohs.” Sheer nonsence, of course, but 
rewarded by deafening applause. The tyranny 
of the specious phrase! 

A French writer in the Progrh of Cairo has 
spoken of the Egyptians as “ the most insipid 
and the emptiest chatterboxes in the world.” 
“What they love,” ho taid, “is talking with-^ 
out saying anything.” “ One must listen for a 
whole day before one discovers even the symp¬ 
tom of an idea in an Egyptian politician.”. 
That is putting the case too strongly. M. 
Lucian,van Costen wrote in a fit of pardonable 
exasperation. But there is a solid ground-basis 
of truth underneath his exaggerated complaint. 
Violent rhetoric has a deplorable effect upon 
the Egyptian, whose emotions are easily playe<!k 
upon, and who accepts*' as gospel anything thdt 
is put before him with oratorical trimmings. 
The dangerous spread of Nationalist (that is,^ 
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anti-British and anti-Christian) doctrines during 
the last year or two is entirely due to the 
furious ravings of Al Lewa (pronounce “Looer”) 
and its less ^rampant but still seditiously ener- 
■ getic contemporaries, Al Ahram, Al Gerida, 
and Al Moayad. , 

As newspapers these organs of agitation are 
of no account. By far the best Arabic news¬ 
paper in Egypt, and, indeed, in the world, is 
Al Mokat^m. Founded just twenty-one years 
'ago by a group of clever Syrians, including Dr 
Nimr, one of Lord Cromer’s most trusted friends 
and advisers, it has won a position of influence 
and, authority all over the Eastern world. It 
has well-informed correspondents everywhere, 
and frequently receives important news before 
it reaches ofiicial circles. It is refld all over 
North Africa, in Arabia, in Turkey, in India, 
in Persia; by Eastern communities in Europe, 
in South . Africa, in Australia, in the United 
States. Being, Christian^ and pro-British, it is 
.. hot liked by the Moslems. But they read if 
VoT its valuable news-service and articles. The 
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Watan and Ihe Misr, Coptic newspapers, also 
favour the British occupation, and so, more or 
less, does the European press in Egypt. Since 
the entente cordiale the French journals, which 
used to denounce us daily, hav/? entirely altered 
their 1;pne. Now they point out to Egypt how 
incapable she would be of carrying on compe¬ 
tently if the British were to withdraw! 

The Egyptian Gazette, the only English 
journal of any account, devotes itself with 
able industry to nailing lies to the counter as 
fast as they are uttered. It is always mod-' 
eratp and reasonable. But these European 
papers have no weight witji the natives. It 
is really to the Lewa principally that young 
Egy^t has been accustomed to look for guid¬ 
ance, and fierc is the sort of guidance it got;— 

This land is polluted by the English, putrefied 
with their atrocities. They tied our tongues, burned 
our people alive, hanged our innocent relatives,* and 
perpetrated other horrors sufficient to make Heaven 
tremble, the earth to split, and the mountains to fail 
down. V. 
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The Lewa has now ceased to he the official 
Nationalist organ, but it used to rave in this 
fashion every day. No bombast was too absurd 
for it, no slander too scandalous, no exag- 

o 

geratiou too grotesque. It pretended, on the 
strength of letters signed by a few nobodics, 
or fi telegram despatched by a single inhabi¬ 
tant of a town, to speak in the name of the 
wlTole land. In any European country save 
Russia i]^ would have been laughed at. But 
young Egypt, unsettled by the critical cul¬ 
ture of the* We*st and intoxicated by the silly 
Nationalism of which sentimentalists prate so 
noisily lo-day, believed its diatribes to be the 
height of patriotic eloquence. Its disciples are 
“just enough educated to read the newspapers 
and to believe any rubbish th^ tfie most 
violent may print.” 

After the murder of tlie Prime Minister the 

• f* 

Lewa, which had done so much to instigate 
deeds of violence, took^a hypocritical tone, and 
denied"its part in the crime. But the students 
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nourished on‘its doctrines were‘not so care¬ 
ful. At the Khedivial School of Agricul¬ 
ture one wrote on the blackboard, with the 
general approval of the Moslems, “ The traitor 
is dead! May the assassin flcyirish.” At the 
School of Law the Moslem students threatened 

c 

that if the Coptic Christian students wore black 
ties for their co-religionist they would flaunt 
red ones. At the Medical School the Copts 
were told that any funeral wreaths they brought 
would be destroyed. At the Engineering School 
some young blackguard conceived the idea of 
sending a telegram to the Prime Minister’s 
family exulting in the crimg. But, happily, 
though it met with much applause, this fiendish 

trick was not played. None of the Moslem 

• • 

students at these schools joined in the funeral 
procession of the man whom Lord' Cromer 
described as “ the most capable of living, 
Egyptian Ministers.” At the Tewfikieh School, 
however, Moslems joined with C^pts, “thanks* 
to*the excellent discipline of the principal.”. 
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Discipline! That is what youn^ Egypt badly 
needs.' 

Probably, as I have suggested in a previous 
chapter, the Nationalist leaders are few of them 

o 

so fanatical or, such firebrands as they seem. 
Wfien one of them at Tantah last year spoke 
of'the British as the “red-faced and black¬ 
hearted people who killed all joy in the land,” 
and declared that “a patriot would prefer to 
see his,country covered with corpses rather 
than full of slaves,” he was, I expect, merely 
practising*his rhetoric. But, while the leaders 
take care not to act upon their own sugges- 
tidhs, ^eye are plenty of followers who yearn 
for the “ deeds ” of which the Lewa was always 

talking. Unless the Government keeps a strong 

• • 

lingkEgypt will be bathed in blood %,gain. “ The 
Arabist movement,” wrote Lord Milner in his 

‘England in* Egypt,’ “passed with frightful 

• • 

rapidity from a protest against the abuses of 
• European influence tp an attack upon that 
influence in every form.” It is certain th*at,, 
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unless it had been checked, the present skil¬ 
fully worked-up movement would have already 
undergone the same transition. 

It is no use thinking that, as in Western 
countries, violent language may serve as a 
safety-valve. The East does not understajad 

I 

the safety-valve principle. It is no use warn¬ 
ing young Egypt that if we have to use force 
their dream of an ultimate British evacuation 
will fade utterly away. Young Egypt has its 
tail too high to comprehend this. It is no use 
cpunting upon the loyalty of the country to 
the Khedive. The Nationalists have no loy¬ 
alty. Remember how Khedive Tewfik encour¬ 
aged Arabi, and then discovered that his pro- 
t6g6 had got beyond his control. Many people 
think that this has happened again, that Khe¬ 
dive Abbas was inclined to favour the pajrty 
of Independence, and nbw finds that he cannot 
hold them back. I watched a political street 
demonstration one day in Cairo, another out- 
come of the Newspaper Habit. The demon- 
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strators had 'a wild light in their eyes as they 
shouted their Nationalist watchwords. Clearly 
they were not people with whom one could 
argue. The police recognised this and got out 
a hose-pipe. Jf only the Government would 
do,the same! 
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CHAPTER xiir: 

A VISIT TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

“The Englishman leaning far over to hold his loved India wl'l 
plant a firm foot on the banks of the Nile and sit in the seats of 
the Faithful.” —Kinglake. 

“Egypt,” said Napoleon, “is the most im¬ 
portant country in the world.” Without ex¬ 
aggeration we can declare that for Britain 
it is still so to-day. Lord Palmerston once 
remarked in private talk, “ If ever the Suez 
Canal be made, England will be compelled to 
annex Egypt. ^ 

In course of time the Suez Canal was made. 
Yet England did not annex Egypt. To have 
done so then would have meant war with 
Turkey and France. To do so now might 
mesipt war with Turkey and Germany. British 
diplomacy, however, stumbled upon” a way to 
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safeguard our interests without making any 
apparent change. 

Actually we altered everything, but we still 
kept the old names, a peculiarly British method 
which has oji the whole answered well. 
Nominally the Khedive and his Itfinisters 
govern. Jn effect their British advisers do so. 
There used to be some difference of opinion 
as to whether this had benefited the country. 
There none now. Foreign observers agree 
that there is better order, better justice, 
greater prosperity, a far more efficient Army, 
an immeasurably more competent system of 
finance. Even, the Nationalists who would 
send us packing admit that we have set things 
straight for them. No one dependent on 
agriculture wants to see the Brifish irrigation 
engineers leave. The peasantry would never 
put the same trust in native officials as they 
do in those of British blood. “ Send an Eng¬ 
lish inspeetpr” is always the request to the 
Ministry of the interior when there isSmy, 
trouble in the provinces. No one engaged in 
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business would go to law with any confidence 

/ 

after the departure of British judges. Yet the 
Independent Egypt Party become more and 
more active. Their newspapers are allowed 
to attack us violently and without the smallest 
regard for truth. Egyptian officials are being 
encouraged to think they can get along with¬ 
out British help. The impression that “the 
English are going” gains ground. 

Now, let us suppose that Egypt were handed 
over to the National!.^ ts next year. What 
would happen ? In the first place, there would 
be a tremendous outcry from the great major¬ 
ity of substantial people all over the country. 
For although most Egyptians, nearly all 
Egyptians, look forward to a time when they 
will bo left to themselves, they would be very 
sorry to see us go at once. The Constitutional 
Party, for example, which has been started by 
Idris Bey Ragheb, will be quite content for 
many years to draw up paper Constitutions on 
. th(f best models, and nothing would alarm them 
more than to hear that one of their amiable 
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exercises was really to be tried.* In fact, most 
Egyp^ans are but platonically in love with 
.independence. 

How c(juld the Coptic Christians feel confi¬ 
dence in a Government dominated by men 
whose organ, Al Lewa, addressed tham thus 
less than* two years ago :— 


*You should be kicked to death. You have faces 
and bodies similar to those of demons or monkeys, 
which if a proof that they hide poisonous spirits 
within their souls. . . . 


How could men of business have confidence 
• * 
in those who set themselves against the Suez 

Canal agreement upon sentimental grounds? 

How could Europe trust a Parliament which 

acted as the present General Ass’embly does? 

In picturesqueness this body (which has merely 

• consultative powers) stands easily ahead of all 

other Parliaments. Its eighty members are 

■ mostly Arab ,Bheikhs wjio sweep in with that air 

of world-masters which the Arabs have nalfer 

lost since they overran Europe, •and which 
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alone among' peoples they share with the 
British race. Their black outer robes 'reveal 
beneath garments of rich grey or yellow or blue 
striped silk. Their turbans are white, worn 
over red skull-caps with blue»tassels! Some 
of the ^older ones keep to the traditional red 
or yellow loose Moslem shoes. They are tall 
and dignified, yet merry among themselves. 

When I attended one of their sittings I was 
taken into an anteroom before the proceedings 
began and introduced to several over cups of 
coffee and glasses of water and cigarettes, the 
invariable accompaniments to visits, official 
or otherwise, in Egypt. Their manners were 
magnificent and their greetings friendly, 
though, as scarcely one could speak anything 

f - 

but Arabic, oUr conversation was limited. They 
left a much better impression upon me than 
the members who wear European clothes with 
tarbushes on their heads, though among the 
latter^^oo, there are a fgw strong,, clever faces, 
s^ as that of Abaza Paslja, with whoni I .had 
an interesting little talk in French." The Presi- 
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dent seemed limid and altogether of too weak 
a peraoH^lity to guide such a turbulent team. 
There was a curious little scene, illustrating the 
Assembly’s^ state of mind, when the President 
proposed to ha^e the report of the Committee 
on -the Suez Canal proposals printed for dis¬ 
tribution -among members. Instantly there 
was an uproar. He was accused of trying to 
deprive them of their rights, which include 
deciding,what documents shall be printed and 

when. He explained that his object was 

• » 

merely to give every one the opportunity to 


study it as soon as possible. But he, had 
aroused suspicion* The deputies behaved like 
children. They refused t!o allow the report to 
be printed until they had heard it re^! 

They spend a large part of their time pass¬ 
ing resolutions on all kinds of subjects, which 
they know will be ineffective. These are read 
over by the secretary. “ It appears,” wrote 
Lord Cromer, in 1907*, “that many ol^he 
members are unable.to read with facility ti^ 


resolutions down in their own names, many 
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of which were unquestionably dictated to 
them by others, and the contents which 
they often very imperfectly understood.” The 
Assembly rejected a year or two ago a proposal 
that its members must be able to read and- 
write twell. But they can almost all speak 
well — or at all events, fluently. It is an 
exercise which they thoroughly enjoy. 

In all there are eighty members of the 
Assembly—seven Ministers and seventy-three 
delegates, some nominated, the rest elected. 
The elections, however, are a farce. All 
Egyptians of full age have votes, but they 
do not use them. The number which goes 
to the poll, even in Cairo and Alexandria, is 
quite small. In the villages either there is 
complete apathy, or else the Omdeh (mayor) 
sends the policeman to drive electors to the 

I • $ 

polls, where they vote obediently as they^ are 
told. As yet the fellah does not even under¬ 
stand' what representative government means. 

Some of the matters to which the Assembly- 

it f 

invites the attention of the Gdvernment by 

t' 
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resolution are certainly worth 'notice. But 
far to\^inany of them are either merely 
provocative or merely futile. It is futile to 
complain of the increasing burdens on the 
•peasantry, when the fact is that the number 
of small holdings purchased by natives^ with 
the'assistance of agricultural, land, and mort¬ 
gage banks, has grown very largely in the 
last ten years. It is provocative to clamour 
for fuller* powers, giving the Assembly control 
over the financial and general administration 
of the country. 

A good many members support such motions 
merely in order tq avoid being abused by the 
native press. In private talk they rate them 
at their true value, but they lack the wurage 
of their convictions. They follow the line 


of least resistance for the sake of popularity 

h • $ 

and peace. What the result of letting the 
■Assembly rule Egypt would be can only be 
•justly estimated by those who have sra^^ied 
their. proceedings. .Probably it would leat^ 


. to the seizurd of power by some irresponsible 
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despot who would use the members for his 
purpose as long as it suited him j!^d then 
trample over them. With the fatalism of they: 
Oriental natures, they would shrug their 
shoulders and let him do as he pleased. 

One incident 1 saw was most impressive. 
At sunset the President and some other 
members had a clean carpet laid on the 
floor of one of the rooms adjoining the 
chamber, and said their evenings prayers. 
“ Such conduct,” commented the * Egyptian 
Gazette ’ with excellent good feeling, “ has 
always created admiration and respect in wit¬ 
nesses from the West.” . It certainly did 
so in me. I heartily wished I could feel 
equal respect for their other proceedings. 
But their ‘ repeated demands for the grant 
of full Parliamentary institutions can. only 

be described in Lord Cromer’s words as 

« • 

“wholly spurious and manufactured.” 

When Khedive Isinail established a Par- 
cTi^ment, so that Egypt might be in the 
Western tfashion, he explained beforehand to 
the members how in England and in France 
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those in favour of the “general policy of 
the GoV^nment ” sat on one side of the 
House and those in opposition to it on the 
other. When he arrived to open the pro¬ 
ceedings he foufld all the members sitting on 
the ■ Government side. The opposite bftnchcs 
were empty. There was no Opposition. To 
oppose the Government, which was really 
Ismail, would, in the minds of those sheikhs 
^ and ulevltas, have been an act of madness, 
likely to rgsult, in their losing their liberty, 
if not their lives. How can it be supposed 
that th^ sons of men who reasoned thus 
less than half a century ago are fit for rep¬ 
resentative institutions to be dumped down 
among them ? 

The assumptions, due to inexperience of 
^the world, that all mep are equal; that it 
is only environment which influences char¬ 
acter; and that what is good for one nation 
must be good for all,-*-would, if they%jjBre 
.AC;ted- upon, ^ quickly bring our civilisation* 
•toppling to the dust. To refuse \o admit 
any essential distinctions between cqjoured 
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people and white, between those who live in 
hot climates where cultivation is c^sy and 
those whom nature compels to work hard 
for their daily bread, between those who 
have had generations of civilised self-govern-' . 
ing ancestors and those who for centuties 
have lived as helots and slaves,—to put 
oneself in this position is to kick against 
the pricks of Actual Fact. 

The British Empire—for this is an imperial ^ 
question—should countenance no Government 
in Egypt which does not make it plain that 
evacuation is a very long way off. It 
would also have a good effect if we let it 
be known that should there be any attempt 
at revolution in Egypt, resulting in the 
overthrow of the Khedivial system, we should 
“sit in the seats of the Faithful” ourselves,,^ 
It might mean war, but we should have 
something worth while to fight for. If ever ' 
England quits Egypt ^ unwillingly without a' 
'Struggle, it will mean that the dream • of. a.^ 
British |ilhipire has faded utterly away. 
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THE SUEZ CANAL QUESTION. 


Those who declare that the General Assembly 
is a body fit to be intrusted with larger 
powers had an unpleasant jar to their belief 
when the Assembly rejected, in April 1910, 
the proposed agreement regarding the 
Canal. 

It was convoked in extraordinary session 
to discuss a matter which will affect the 
welfare of the country, one way or the 
other, for the next hundred years. This 
•inatter was the proposed renewal of the 
Concessions to the Suez Canal Company for 
'another forty years .after 1966, whV>.^ the 
present agreement between the company amil 
the Egyptian Government expires. ^ 
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It may seem like looking a long way 
ahead to decide now what shall ^'happen 
sixty years hence. But the company waa- 
anxious to get its position clearly defined, 
and the advantage to Egypt would have 
been equally great. Egypt needs money 
for various public works. There is much 
land waiting to be reclaimed and made fer¬ 
tile, if only the Government could afford 
to undertake further irrigation works.' Many 
people bought lands ion years ago, thinking 
they would shortly have water brought to 
themj But no water has come. There are 
no funds to spare for it. . Railways, too, 
are badly needed. Many cotton growers 
would extend their plantations into new dis¬ 
tricts if they could get their cotton carried 
to the sea by rail. To send it on camels 
does not pay. Here are two ways in which 
the development of the country is kept back 
by lijpk of money for .public vrorks. Then 
tJierc is education: a better system urgently 
required: impossible for lack of funds. 
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Well, Egypt had now the chance to make 
up the^iB deficiencies at no cost to herself. 
•Here waff the situation. When the Canal 
was made^ forty years ago, the company ob¬ 
tained a conoession from the Government 
for a century from 1869. It was ^so ar¬ 
ranged at that time tliat the Government 
should receive 15 per cent of the profits, 
which amount at present to between two 
and thrae million pounds a-year. This 15 per 
cent was unfortunately surrendered in the 
financial chaos which led to the intervention 
in Egyptian affairs of Great Britain and 
France, and no,w Egypt gets nothing out 
of the Canal at all. Nor under the original 
arrangement could it get anything for sixty 
years to come. As Mr H. *P. Harvey, 
financial adviser to the Khedive, said in a 
Note presented last year to the Cabinet— 

The actual situation presents this anomaly, that 
the present j^neration, “upon whom falls a heavy 
jparfc of the sacrifices* entailed by the constructisn 
of the Canal, derives no benefit frorn^ it, whereas 
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in sixty years 'the generations to come will find 
in it, perhaps, a vast source of wealth, would 
be not only fair, but economically a great advantage, 
to let Egypt of to-day and the next generation’’ 
receive a portion of the future profits. 

The ^proposal before the Legislative Council, 
then, was this: That for forty years, from 
1969, the company should still own the Canal, 
but should divide the annual profit with the 
Government. In return for this prolongation 
of their concession, the company undertook 
to pay into the Egyptian Treasury during the 
sixty years to come annual sums carefully cal- 
'cuiated on a fair financial basis. These sums, 
it is estimated, would in the period between 
1910 and 1969 have placed at the disposal of 
the Government an amount not less than 
£90,000,000. My authority for this figure is 
Dr Nimr, editor of the widely circulated Arabic 
journal El Mohattam, and one of the ablest’ 
men in the country. "V^isely spent,- such an 
ajpount would be of enormous adyantage to a 
country perpetually in want of fuhds. 
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Why, then, did the Nationalist Party so 
clamoroN^ly demand that the Legislative 
.Assembl^ should reject the proposal ? Why 
did the members of the Council meet in a 
spirit of antagonism to the scheme? Why 
was Prince Hussein, the President ,of the 
Council, so depressed by their attitude (and 
the personal attacks made upon himself 
also) that he resigned his post and abandoned 
public life? The key to the situation lay in 
the phrase, “ Egypt for the Egyptians,” The 
noisy Nationalists said, “ Let us get rid of all 
foreigners as quickly as we can.” Also they 
argued that iff Egypt obtains possession of 
the Canal in 1969 it will be able to make 
huge profits. Also they profess to disbelieve 
that the £90,000,000 would be applied to the 
development of Egypt. “The English would 
.steal it,” they snarled, “ or send it to the 
"Sudan.” 

As to their contention that Egyfit would 
benefit to ^ great^ extent financially by iJ^k-^ 
ing over the Canal in 1969, it ^as palpably 
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unsound. Thtf Canal has become so necessary 
to the commerce of all nations tlmt they 
would certainly not allow the dues to be 
raised; and to make the Nationalist dream 
come true with the present rates in force, 
ships would have to follow one another 
through at the rate of one an hour,* both by 
night and day, which is manifestly absurd. 
In all probability the Canal dues will have 
to be reduced again before very long, as 
they have been once already. There is this to 
be considered, too. In sixty years’ time the 
modes of travel and conveyance may be 
as dilferent from those of ^to-day as the 
latter are from those of 1869. There is 
the conquest of the air to be reckoned 
with. 

In any case, it is quite possible that* in 
sixty years’ time the PoA^ers might decline alto¬ 
gether to let the Canal pass under Egyptian' 
control. At all events,, commercial opinion 
is very strongly in favour tof continuing the 
management^, of the company as" long as 
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possible. If one eliminated* the business 

aspect, one could sympathise to a certain 

..extent with Nationalist feelings, even though 

one saw how misguided they were. But there 
* * 

cannot be any, doubt, looking at the question 
from a financial standpoint, that the yenewal 
of‘the concession would greatly benefit Egypt, 
both at present and in the long-run. 

But what happened? The elaborate report 
drawn \^p by the Financial Adviser was ridi¬ 
culed. A reply to it was drawn up declaring 
its calculations incorrect. Great stress was 
laid upon the exclusion of Egyptians from 
the management of the Canal, which certaihiy 
is a hardship. That, however, could have 
been remedied by a clause in the convention 
providing for the gradual inftroduction of 
native engineers in minor posts. A fictitious 
agitation was got up'all over the country. 
The proposal was represented as a blow at 
Egyptian hopes and aspirations. Finally, the 
Assembly t^rew it/^t. 

Why they were given the deciding voice 
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no one couldf understand, except Sir Elden 
Gorst, and lie kept the reason to himself. 
Never before had they been peshaitted tq. 
exercise a legislative function: thej^ had been 
simply a consultative body. Jt caused gen- • 
eral astonishment when the Khedive, having 
recommended the project to them as being 
approved by the Government, went on to 

I 

say: “ My Ministers, however, have decided 
not to settle this exceptionally important 

affair until they know whether the General 

« * 

Assembly is favourable to the prolongation.” 

Thus the Assembly was put upon its trial. 
Some held that this was really Sir Elden 
Gorst’s deep-laid plot to show it up. If it 
had decided this matter in such a way as to 
show that it had the interests of the country at 
heart, it would have taken a good step forward 
towards Parliamentary' government in Eg^t.. 
By allowing itself to be swayed by passion 
and fanaticism, it made itself impotent for ■ 
ybars to come, and stren^hened mightily.the. 
arguments of those who declare that the 
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Nationalists fere not fit to take any part in 
the government of their country. 

Sir Eltien Gorst wrote in his report for 
1908 that “no extension of the functions of 

9 

the Assembly ^ desirable until their proceed¬ 
ings show that such a course can be adopted 
without danger to the wellbeing of the com¬ 
munity.” That only made more inexplicable 

• 

his deliberate extension of their functions 
before tjjey had shown anything of the kind. 
To abandon to such a body the interests of 
the people we have undertaken to protect 
would be, not only a folly, but a national 


crime. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE KISE OF THE “NATIONALISTS,” 

“ I may be told it is our duty to raise the Oriental mind to the 
intellectual standard of European civilisation. For myself I am 
sceptical as to the truth of that theoretical duty^]’ — Edwabd 
Dicky, C.B. 

I have already quoted Lord Cromer’s de¬ 
scription of the demand for Parliamentary 
government in Egypt as “ wholly spurious 
and manufactured.” But the phrase needs 
explanation. I can best explain it by a 
sketch of the Nationalist movement. 

This movement has been ignored by almost 
all writers about Egypt. Only the less serious, 
of them have touched upon it, and they have 
either merely abused the Nationalists, or else 
/dccepted them at their' own yajuatibn. To 
understand the state of the country, their 
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agitation mu5t be viewed impartially, even 
with some sympathy, for it is quite possible 
to detest i^hat people are doing, and yet to 
feci that we might do likewise if we were in 
■their place. , 

What Lord Cromer meant, when h^ used 
the' epithets “spurious and manufactured,” 
was this. The demand for a Parliament 
which shall really govern the country is not, 
as is pretended, a “national” demand at all. 
It comes only from a very small section of 
the people'of lilgypt. The great mass of the 
population are content to be governed by 
anybody* so long as the methods of go’'"ernment 
are humane, equitable, and firm. From expe¬ 
rience the peasantry have learnt that British 
rule is fairer than that of the Turk; there is 
no oppression, no forced labour, no tax-farming 

'.with its attendant hardships. The supply of 

♦ 

water, upon which the prosperity of the 
■country depends, is ampler and better regu- 
■ lated. ■ British of6>cials are trusted to do 
justice according to their lights. There has 


K 
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not until lately been any dissatisfaction among 
the people at large with the results of the 
British occupation. 

Such dissatisfaction as now exists began 
among the small section of Egyptian e^endis. 
(gentlemen), who feel it a grievance that 
they are not governing the country, and who 
have mostly been educated upon Western lines. 
The cause of unrest is the same in Egypt 
as in India. In each country there has come 
into being a class of half-Europeanised agi¬ 
tators who have hastily swallowed the modern 
ideas of Liberty and Nationality and Popular 
Government, and who are suffering' in con¬ 
sequence from severe mental indigestion. If 
they were thoroughly steeped in Western 
thought they would understand that self- 
government by means of Parliamentary in¬ 
stitutions is a plant' of slow growth, which*’ 
must push up from deep roots, going through 
various stages of development before it comes, 
to maturity. It cannot \e imported from an 
alien soil and dumped down upon a surface' 
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unprepared lo receive it. In Egypt, however, 
as in India and in Russia, there is a pathetic 
belief anipng the advocates of change that 
a Parliament is a specific remedy for all evils, 
—a pill which can be confidently counted on 
to purge the body politic of all undesirable 
humours.- 

The Nationalists in Egypt are, I believe, 
quite sincere in their conviction that if Britain 
withdri^w, and left the Egyptians a system 
of Parliamentary government, all would be 
well with the country. They forget that the 
Egyptian peasant, unable to read or write, 
with no experience of public affairs, and no 
interests, as a rule, outside the routine of 
daily life, is utterly unfitted to govern him¬ 
self. Even the more or less educated native 
has-been too recently freed from tyranny to 
feel that sturdy self-sufficiency which must 
-be the backbone of a popular system. He is 
a voluble talker, an,d his energies evaporate 
in words, .pe is often a useful subordinal^p. ^ 
Many of the natives who have recently been 
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given places in i;he public service Have justified 
their appointments. But there are very few 
Egyptians who could be trusted with power . 
over their fellows. They have not the balance 
of mind, the firm judgment, thr* impartiality, 
which are required in an administrator acting 
without a constant check upon his proceedings 
from above. 

Let me give an instance. If Egyptian 
officials and officers had been capable men, 

the Mahdi’s revolt could have been snuffed 

- » 

out before it became serious. Egypt would 
have been saved the expense of reconquering 
the Sudan. The Sudan would have been 
saved from the grim nightmare of Mahdist 
tyranny. At the very beginning of the 
Holy War, Abu Saud, an Egyptian, was sent 
to bid the False Prophet to Khartoum. Abu 
Saud, however, was overawed by the Mahdi’^ 
pretensions. His Oriental mind was im-‘ 
pressed by the confidence of the fanatic. He 
^ ^ vjent back without him. ' • 

Then came the first expedition against the 
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Mahdist forces. This was com^etely muddled, 
by Egyptian officers, who fired on one another 
instead of-'^t the enemy, and left the situation 
much worse than they found it. A little later 
another Egyptian officer, Mohammed Guma, 
could have wiped the Mahdi out, but’ he re¬ 
ferred to'El Obeid for instructions, and the 
chance slipped away. That is the Egyptian’s 
instinct, as it is the Hindu’s—to ask somebody 
“Whatvhall I do?” 

Yet a further opportunity of crushing the 
serpent which grew to such a huge size was 
oflFered when the first attack of the Mahdists 
upon El Obeid had been repulsed. Said Pasha, 
the governor-general of Kirdofan, might have 
pursued and captured the Prophet, but he sat 
still. It is pitiful to think what misery and 
degradation followed as the direct result of 
•this chain of feeble mistakes. 

■ Still we cannot reasonably expect the 
Egyptians to see themselves as others see 
thern. The Nationalists think they are cap* 
able of governing the country far better than 
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it is governed under Britifsh supervision. And 
their real object is to get the government 
into their own hands. Their t«lk about • 
representative institutions is a blin,d. They 
see that they can only work ^ towards their 
aim by* using the catchwords of Democracy, So 
as to win simple-minded believers'in “Pro¬ 
gress ” over to their side. If they said, “ We 
want to rule as an oligarchy; we want billets 
for ourselves; we consider that, as^'-'a class, 
we effendift have the right to manage our 
country’s affairs,”—if they put their demand 
thus bluntly, the believers in Progress would 
be shocked. So they are adroit enough to 
pretend they are the liberators of the masses, 
and that they are really giving voice to the 
aspirations of the fellahin. 

It was Mustapha Pasha Kamel who first saw 
the advantage of so ingenious a “ bluff.” , To 
this quick-witted young man (he was only 
thirty-four when he died on February 10, 

4S . , , ’ 

d908) the Nationalist agitation‘^is almost en; 
tirely due. As soon as he came of age, he 
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began to organise a party of Independence. 
This was in 1895. He had all the precocious 
•ability of l^e Oriental boy, and with it went 
a restless .energy which kept him constantly 
at work. He •also had a good income, and 
devoted it to pushing his schemes. • From 
1895 -98 he went round the Continent seek- 
ii^ to enlist sympathy with the idea of a 
free Egypt. He was for a time secretary 
to the French statesman, M. Deloncle, and 

had a good deal of diplomatic address. Also 

• * 

he was a fluent writer, unscrupulous in his 
methods, skilled in the use of specious logical 
forms which easily afiected minds unaccus¬ 
tomed to think. Here are some extracts from 
his book, ‘ Egyptiens ct Anglais,’ published in 
Paris in 1906 :— 

England has only laid hapds on the government o£ 

• Egypt in order the better to stifle the national senti- 
ilient, and remove the Egyptians from every source of 

■ science and liberty. . . . 

The Mnduct of the English towards us is unworthy 

■ en^ revolting.' ^All our men of worth are driven froiA ' 
“power. 
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How many times have we not seen ;.hese civilisers 
commit crimes in broad daylight for the mere pleasure 
of killing! . . . Two years ago the English authority 
at Cairo caused seven persons to be b^frned alive at 
Baliana, in Upper Egypt, on the pretext that they 
were robbers and resisted the police. 

The first and second are merely “hot dir.” 
The third is a shameless lie. 

In 1908 Mustapha Pasha Kamel founded the 
Lewa (Standard) to be the newspaper organ 
of his party. It was cleverly edited, and its 
slashing abuse of everything British soon 
won it circulation. Yet for a long time the 
Nationalist movement hung ^ fire. tn 1906, 
however, three events combined to carry it 
forward. 

The defeat of the Russians, a Western race, 
by the Japanese, an Oriental race, sent a 
ripple of excitement throughout the East, and 
certainly fanned the flicker of anti-British 
feeling in Egypt. The incident of the Sinai ■ 
Peninsula, where the Turks attepapted in- 
vade Egyptian soil, and were compelled by 
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Great Brita|ri to retire, had tlwi same effect. 
For although it was their own territory upon 
. which Turljcish troops had encroached, yet the 
Nationalists turned round and abused England 
■for keeping itj^ntact. “You may have done 
something for us,” they said in effect^ “but 
we'hate you all the more for it. And please 
understand that, if ever you and Turkey went 
to war, we should be on Turkey’s side.” No 
■wonder rfjiord Cromer remarked pathetically in 

one of his reports— 

» 

It is the extreme inconsistency of the Oriental 
mind which renders Eastern aflairs so difficult of 
comprehension. • 

The third cause which lent more driving- 
power to the Young Egypt Party (as it had 
now .come to be called) was the wretched 

Denshawai affair. Of this I give an account 

* • 

later on. Enough to say at present that out 
•of a deplorable series of misunderstandings 
, arose the b^f in Egypt that British officers-^ 
-bad no respect for either property or life, and 
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the belief in ’England that our si^ildiers were 
liable at any moment to be beaten to death 
by enraged peasants. Naturally |jhe Nation-.' 
alist movement went ahead. 

During 1906 the situation inc.Egypt seemed' 
to be serious. “All this year,” Sir Edward 
Grey told the House of Commons in July, 
acting as mouthpiece for Lord Cromer,—“all 
this year fanatical feeling has been on the 
increase,” and he added that if it^got the 
better of authority, the necessity for “ extreme 
measures” would arise. Happily, the increase 
of the British garrison had the effect of 

r, 

immediately producing “ comparative tran¬ 
quillity.” But there had been grave danger 
of another anti-Christian and anti-European 
outbreak like that which came to a head in 
1882 under Arabi Pasha. Several attacks 
had been made on Englishmen. A soldier ^w^s. 
assaulted in Cairo. Another was knocked o’ff 

his donkey in the country and kicked. An' 

< 

■^irrigation inspector was stoned.- Even in, 
1907, during the cab strike, there were sigfflr 
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of anti-Euro|)eaii feeling. Thos6 who think 
that we might relax our methods in Egypt 
should poncl^er these things. Eeligion and 
politics arf still inextricably mixed. The 
Nationalist leaders are not fanatical. But 
they have appealed to the fanaticism of the 
pebple, seeilig that by no other means could 
thpy interest them in the Independence agita¬ 
tion. They have thus unchained a monster 
they caffciot control. The first cries that are 
heard in popular disturbances are “ Down with 
the Christians ! ” and “ Let the Europeans go! ” 
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CHAPTER X\T. 

THE Flium OF SENTIMENTAL ANAKCHISM. 

“ Tliere are foolish empiricists who believe that the granting of 
a paper constitution, especially if prefaced by some high-sounding 
declaration, can of itself confer the power of self-goy#mment upon 
a people. This is never so. Nobody can ‘give’ a people self- 
government any more than it is possible to ‘give’ an individual 
self-help.”—Mr Roosevelt at the Eijijptian' Univeisity, Cairo. 

The trouble which seemed to be coming to 
a head in 190G was thus, for the time being, 
quieted down by the increase of the British 
garrison in Egypt. But the seeds of hatred 
which Mustapha Kamel had sowed in favourable 
soil continued to germinate. It is, after all, 
natural that the effencli class in Eg 3 fpt should 
resent not being permitted to run the country 
themselves. They do not see that it is really 
-^Europe which refuses them this permission, 
and that, if Britain went, it would only bF* 
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to leave the |o*ad open for some 6tlier Power. 
“This at least may be laid down with abso¬ 
lute certainty,” wrote Lord Rosebery when he 
was Foreign Secretary in 1893, “that Egypt 
would in no ca«e be released from European 
control, which might possibly be asserted in 
a much more stringent and irksome form 
than at present.” Therefore, when Mustapha 
Kamel set out to convince his fellow- 
Egyptians*, of the richer classes that the 
English had been among them too long, he 
spoke to audiences already half convinced. 
He did not imagine that in his own lifetime 
“the English wpuld go.” But he said 
that he could at least teach the Egypt¬ 
ians to hate the Occupation and all its in- 

$ 

struments,—that is to say, the men who 
were doing their best to “ establish on sure 
foundations the principles of justice, liberty, 
and public happiness.” 

• * In this Mustapha Ka/nel unfortunately suc¬ 
ceeded, so far. as the effiendi class of more or 
leab Europeanised Egyptians was concerned. 
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On the whele, the Europeanise'i Egyptian is 
more to be pitied than blamed. Such 
education as he has had naturally leaves 
him discontented. It unsettles his mind; 
it denationalises him, cuts h’m off from the 
intellectual and spiritual life of his fellow- 
countrymen. His nature is in a feriUent. 

He has probably been trained to no calling: 

> 

he is only fit to be a clerk in a Government 
office, and in that direction the market is 
overstocked. Is it any wonder that he’ 
seeks the cause of his discontent rather 
without than within? 

“ If the English went,” he says to him¬ 
self, “there would be a chance for me to find 
some comfortable berth under Government. 
It is a disgrace to any country to have its 
affairs managed by foreigners. ‘Egypt for 
the Egyptians’ shall be my cry.” • / 

So, if he has a restless nature, like Mustapha 
Kamel, he preaches discontent • and inde¬ 
pendence to the young students in the Cairp 

• I 

colleges of medicine, of law, of agricult^. 
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He taunts I the native army • officers with 
being kept in subjection to Englishmen. He 
reviles all who are in favour of British rule. 
Then, finding that the only way to rouse 
•the fellah Is to^lay upon his religious feelings, 
he solemnly warns gaping peasant audiences 
that Islam .is in danger. 

He himself has no religion. From that, as 
well as from most of his other Oriental sheet- 
anchors,fc his education has cut him loose. 
Yet he retains almost always the Oriental 
view of women. He speaks of them in a 
manner revolting to the Western ear; and 
he organises his home-life on the Eastern plan 
of separate apartments for husband and wife, 
separate meals, children brought up in the 
haxem and left chiefly to the care of ser¬ 
vants,. women secluded and veiled. I am 
'not presuming to blame him for this adhesion 
to- the customs of his ,'6ountry. The harem 
. system has many advantages. It is foolish 
■for Europeans i;o decry it,—to imagine that ^ 
^liarem women are unhappy, and would rather 
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be typists oT shop-girls; to ccptrast their 
existence with those of wives in the West. 
Such movement as there is in Egypt towards • 
home-life in our sense — that is to say, 
comradeship and community, of interest- 
between husband and wife — is not among 
women, but among men. To suppose that 
Eastern women resent seclusion is absurd. 
People do not resent the mode of life to 
which they are accustomed. It seeipe natural 
to them. They can hardly imagine themselves 
living in any other way. I only mention that 
the Europeanised Egyptian still holds, as a 

4 

rule, the Eastern idea of women as an odd 
little fact which illustrates the thinness of 
the Occidental varnish that has been hastily 
daubed over his soul. 

Although the increase of the British .troops 
in Egypt had its etfect in 1906, the agita;"^ 
tion continued. It continued, however, upon 
more “ constitutional ” lines, and it was not • 
so well supported by rich malcontents. To; 
wards the end of 1907 it was found necessary. 
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to organise v. Vinited Party out of the various 
Nationalist iections, for the purpose both of 
.putting forward a “national” programme 
and of appe^ing to the Egyptian people for 
funds. The \ 5 jealthy Turks and Egyptians, 
who had hitherto supported the movement 
with their gold, had two reasons for ceasing 
to subscribe. They had been given a proof 
that the .British Government was not affected 
by the agitation, and they had suffered severe 
‘ losses, many of them, in the “ boom ” and 
the crash. 

The programme drawn up was moderately 
worded. It denianded, after Evacuation, a 
return to the Constitution of Tewfik (1882), 
which was suspended in 1883. This Con- 
stitution was of “an advanced democratic 
character.” It established a Chamber of 
'Deputies (which never ftiet). The members 
were to be paid and \JLq\i persons were to 
•be inviolable. They were to control taxation 
’§nd to decicTe as to every measure proposed. ^ 
.On paper the scheme was enticing. But 


L 
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the leaders 'of the Arabi Keb^lion forgot, 
what Lord Dufferin pointed oiit, that “in 
the East even the germs of constitutional- 
freedom are non-existent. Despotism not 
only destroys the seeds of Liberty, but 
rendefrs the soil on which it has trampled 
incapable of growing the plant”- without- a 
long period of preparation. The twenty-four 
years which had slipped by between the 
writing of these words and the demand for¬ 
mulated by the Nationalists in 1907 had 
certainly not done enough to change the 
character of the soil. 

* 

Mustapha Kamel and others have used the 
argument that, if the Egyptians are not yet 
fit to govern themselves on Western lines, 
it must be the fault of the English adminis¬ 
trators. A more ridiculous plea was. never 
advanced. In the first place, it is doubtfuf 
whether an Easternv people will ever take 
kindly to representative government. They- 
never have shown any disposition to govern 
themselves in that way (Turkey and Persia, 
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are merely. making experiments, of which 
the results may be looked for, say, in fifty 


years). But, even if it be granted that the 
Egyptians are on the road to Parliamentary 
institutions, what is twenty-four years in the 


lifb of a nation ? A mere second of* time. 


It- would be as reasonable to expect a savage 
from the swamps of Kodok to develop in a 
year into a Londoner or Parisian as to look 
for such*J4 change in Egypt within any period 
less than a century at the very least. 

The Nationalist programme included also 
the demand for free and compulsory educa¬ 
tion, with secondary schools in every province, 
and a University to prevent the country 
from “ becoming poorer and poor,er in emi¬ 
nent men.” That last is a good example 
of Nationalist thought. The production of 
eminent men is a mechanical process! Pro¬ 
vide a University, and tJiley will automatically 
appea-rl! This is the fallacy on which all 
Voung Egypt’s'arguments are based. Apply 
.Western methods, and Western results are 
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bound to follow. It is pathetic, ^and so truly 
Eastern — this sublime belief in the power 
of the machine. 

On February 10, 1908, the Young Egyptians 
lost their leader. Mustapha Kamel died; 
still a young man, only thirty-four. Ten 
thousand people followed him through Cairo 
to his grave, but it was noticed that they 
were of his own class. The poor and the 
peasantry took no part. A new l^der was 

« 

found in Mahomed Bey F^rid, who lacked 
the qualities of his predecessor, and has made 
very little mark. An unofficial lieutenant was 
found, however, in Sheikh -Shawish, a fluent 
writer, who had been for a time a teacher 
of Arabic In Oxford, and who conducted the 
Lewa with vigorous animosity. 

A feature of the campaign during the 
summer of 1908 was a growing disposition 
to include the Khe^ve in the attacks upon 
British rule. This was due to his’ Highness's' 
friendship with Sir Eldon Gorst, who ha^ 
become British Agent, in succession to Ldrd 
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Cromer, in 19T)7. At first this‘appointment 
was welcom^ both by Egyptians and Euro¬ 
peans. Sir Eldon was said to be the choice 
of Lord Croider. He knew Egypt well. He 
was known to ,be clever and industrious. It 
was given out that he would follow the* lines 
of-Lord Cromer’s policy. 

Unfortunately, in his last years of office, 
Lord Cromer had come to take the view 
that Egypt was a burden to Britain, a view 
* he expressed in his ‘ Ancient and Modern Im¬ 
perialism ’ (i910); and that Britain would be 
glad to get rid of it. The great man had 
grown weary, no,doubt. He had borne the 
heat and dust of the long day, and he began 
to feel that it was too much. When Sir 
Eldon told a gathering of British officials soon 
after his arrival in Cairo that “they were 
not there to govern Eg^pt indefinitely, but 
to* teach the Egyptiq^ to govern them- 
■ selves,” he was understood to be carrying 
QUt Lord Cromer’s ideas. 

"Of course it made him unpopular with these 
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officials and “Jirith English people generally; 
they were surprised at such a sentiment from 
one who had hitherto talked the other way.. • 
He became still less a favourite when he 
began promoting Egyptians in the Govern-- 
ment' service, and putting Englishmen who 
had devoted a good part of their lives to 'the 
country into back scats. But, on the other 
hand, the Nationalists extolled his- wisdom, 
and proclaimed the opening of a^new era, 
which would shortly fulfil their highest hopes. 

Judge of their disgust, then, at his emphatic 
condemnation of their activity in his annual 
reports. , He severely blampd the Assembly 
for inefficient performance of its duties. He 
denounced the “ violent nonsense poured daily 
into the cars of Egyptian youths at school 
or college” by the Nationalist Press. But at 
the same time he permitted this daily flopd 
to continue, and to its venom upon him 
and the Khedive. 

Abbas the Second had taken a long tima 
to settle down. He had to be snubbed by. 
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Lord Cromer’several times; m®re than once 
his humiliafion was public. Even as late as 
.1907, ‘The Times’ said of him that he had 
“always exhibited an imprudent restiveness,” 
• and that therft was no reason to believe “ that 
any addition to his authority would be exer¬ 
cised otherwise than to the detriment of 
This was, perhaps, a little severe. 
The Khedive is not a man of much character 
or ability, save in the management of his 
estates, and in promoting the interests of 
agriculture,—a very useful work. He was also 
at this time supposed to be encouraging the 
Nationalists. But he has done nothing since 
in that direction, in spite of the difficulty of 
his position, which must always be taken 
into account when his attitude is judged. 

Consequently the Nationalists have con¬ 
tinued at intervals to slight him, even when, 
as in the spring of ^0, they were praising 
Sir Eldon Gorst. They fancied the British 
Agent was*favourable to their demand for an 
extension of the Assembly’s powers. The Suez 
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Canal affair made them think so. But they 
had another shock when his repoit came out, 
denouncing them as the instigators of the. 
murder of Boutros Pasha. In 4his he was 
certainly correct. The Nationalist newspapers- 
had been allowed more and more licence to 
vilify and slander British rule. Their violeUoe 
had been scarcely checked. They defended 
the murderer of Sir Curzon Wyllie. They 
openly advocated the removal of tjiose who 
stood in the way of their schemes. The 
natural result followed. A young man, with 
a typically Nationalist brain, unbalanced, easily 
inflamed, decided to pass frqm words to an 
act. He had more resolution than the typical 
Nationalist, more courage. He was also of 
a dramatic turn of mind, and fancied him¬ 
self as a patriot - martyr of the Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton bra'nd. He killed an old 
man who had done m^e for Egypt than any 
other statesman of his time. Sir Eldon Gorst 
may exclaim with pained surprise that the^ 
Nationalist leaders and newspapers were re« 
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sponsible for * the death of Boutros Pasha 
Ghali. But*who was responsible for allowing 
them to advocate murder, to egg on poor 
wretches of ^e Wardani type to silly, fruit¬ 
less crimes ? • Who but Sir Eldon Gorst 
himself? * 

•Nor was-his action after the murder calcu¬ 
lated to undo the harm. The Prime Minister 
was shot on Sunday, February 20, 1910. 
Wardani* was arrested on the spot. But then 
there followed a very ill-judged, and to those 
who understood the seriousness of the situa¬ 
tion, an exasperating, delay in bringing the 
murderer* to triaj. No steps were taken to 
hurry on the proceedings. Even at the outset 
the police acted in a very leisurely way. They 
made no search for incriminating documents 
until. enough time had elapsed for all such 
papers to be destroyed. The Copts, and 
many others besides, ^called the swift fate 
'which befell the unfortunate villagers of Den- 
jshawai when a'British officer was killed there. 
• Within three days the four men had been 
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hanged, and‘a number of others beaten or 
lodged for long terms in jail. This summary 
and exemplary treatment of persons concerned, 
in the death of a British oMcer was not 
unnaturally contrasted with a,islow dragging- 
on of the process of bringing Wardani to 
justice. - * ■ 

A strong man would have proclaimed martial 
law after the murder. He would have hung 
the wretched eriminal without dpluy, and 
would have struck terror into the National¬ 
ists’ souls—not a very difficult matter. It is 
perhaps hardly fair to blame Sir Eldon Gorst 
for not taking this course. Jle is essentially 
an official. Men do not gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles. But there was 
reason to blame him for allowing the case to 
come before one Greek and two native judges, 
who showed themselves afraid to deal with it* 
and who finally shift^ their responsibility on 
to a commission of doctors appointed to decide' 
whether Boutros Pasha died from the bullet 
wounds inflicted by his cowardly assailant or. 
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from shock calised by the operation which was 
performed ift. the hope of saving his life I 

Such a course seems almost too farcical for 
belief. It i> a fair specimen of Egyptian 
•justice when Britain holds her hand and lets 
the Oriental . spirit take its course.* The 
Nationalist papers had been excusing the 
crime, and suggesting various methods of 
securing- Wardani’s acquittal ever since the 
morrow* of his arrest. They hinted with un¬ 
mistakable emphasis that there would be an 
outburst of popular resentment if he were 
hanged. It was natural for the native judges 
to be intimidate^l. But what can we think of 
a British Agent who, whether from fear of 

consequences or from official apathy, failed to 

# 

rise to such an occasion, and to show the party 
of sedition that there was a firm hand at the 
helm in Egypt, and still a spirit which could 
not be cowed by cove,>{ threats? 

The trial of Wardani dragged on until 
May 13. ’The medical quibble having been 
defeated, the plea of “political motive” was 
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raised. The manner in which the defence was 
conducted may be judged from the blose of the 
speech made by Wardani’s leading counsel 
before the verdict was delivered iT He ceased 
to address the court, but spoke (^irectly to the 
accused. After apologising to him for abasing 
him to the level of ordinary criminals as he 
had been compelled to do in the interest of 
his defence, he went on:— 

If your great soul refuses to live enohained, 

4 

if you do not wish to live in the bagnio with 
brigands and evildoers (for that is a!il the pity 
a merciful judge can give you), arise, go to 
your death with a brave heart and a firm step. 
For death will come to you to-morrow, if not 
to-day, and will not be denied. Go, my child, 
go to your God, who holds the scales of sub¬ 
lime equity untrammelled by the necessities of 
time or circumstance. *• Go; our hearts go with ' 
you, our eyes will weej^or you for ever. Go-; 
your death sentence, pronounced by human 
justice, may prove more than your life, a great , 
lesson to your people and your country. Go 
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if man has no pity for you, Divine mercy is 
fathomless. * Farewell, my child. Farewell, 
•farewell! 

The jud^es^ one Greek and two native, made 
no attempt t* stop their court being turned 
into a political arena. But they did pkck up 
courage to -pronounce sentence, which was then 
referred, as a matter of form, to the Grand 
Mufti, the ecclesiastical head of the Moslem 
commuAity. In such circumstances an evasive 
reply is almost always given by this func- 
tionary. But the reasons which he gave for 
remitting the death penalty in this case were 
very curious, if. nothing more. His answer 
was as follows:— 

In Mussulman law he is considered as 
an assassin who shall have caused the 
. death, of a fellow j creature by striking 
him with a crusljihg or cutting weapon, 

. and ‘this withoijt motive on the part of 
the victiA. For the assassin to be con¬ 
sidered as such he must be of mature age. 
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and in full possession of lill his mental 
faculties. It is also necessarSr that death 
should be the actual result of the blows •• 
given, and that there should not exist 

a 

any other considerations ef a nature to 
cast any doubt on the direct cause 'of 
death. It is further necessary that the 
complaint should be brought before the 
judge by one of those who claims for the 
blood of the victim. 

In other words, Mussulman law did not con¬ 
sider Wardani an assassin for these reasons:— 

He killed the Premier with a revolver, which 
is neither a crushing nor a cutting 
weapon. 

He may have had provocation. 

It was not certain that death resulted from 
the actual blows given. . • 

The complaint was \^t brought by a relation 

of the murdered man, but by the state. • 

* 0 

_ < 

Mahomed Ferid, the Nationalist leader, wrote. 

f ' * ' 

to the Paris ‘Eclair’ a letter in which he 
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stated the grounds of the Muftils dissent from 
the sentence and by implication approved them. 
It was not true, however, as at first reported, 
that the Mufi(^ included among his points of 
•protest the fa^jt that Boutros was a Christian. 
One London liewspaper (not a halfpenny, one!) 
went as far as to print an absurd despatch 
from a “special correspondent” which based 
an alarmist harangue upon this rumour. 
The truth about Egypt is difficult, indeed, to 
sift out from between those who defend all 
official actions and those who burst into 
excited eloquence without any knowledge of 
the matter in hand. 

It only remains to add that Wardani was 
hanged, after the dismissal of an appeal, on 
June 28 , and that the inflammatory Press 
, kept quiet in fear of a new Press Law, which 
Tiad been passed, in spite of protests, a little 
-time before. Numbers pt students and school- 
■boys wore mourning for the murderer, but 

.there were “.no. disturbances. Only a short 

•• 

while earlier Sir Eldon Gorst had been hooted ' 
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at the railway station, an unpleasant symp¬ 
tom of the “drop in British st^ck,” After 
Mr Roosevelt had given his “Egyptian Uni¬ 
versity” address, denouncing the murder and 
remarking that it took generations to train 
a nation for the duties of self-government, 
there was a noisy gathering of young men 
in Cairo who marched past Shepheard’s Hotel 
where he was staying and raised angry cries 
of protest. But the new Press Law and 
the fate of Wardani had produced their effect. 
Cairo was perfectly quiet after the Nationalist 
“hero” had been justly punished. 

To this acceptance of the inevitable Sir 
Edward Grey’s declarations in the House of 
Commons on July 13 had also contributed. 
A discussion arose on Mr Roosevelt’s speech 
at the Guildhall, in which, while praising, 
heartily British rule'^in East Africa, Uganda,' 
and the Soudan, he' spoke of the condition’ 
of Egypt as “ a grave menace to your Empire ■ 
and to civilisation.” “You haveerred,” said, 
the ex-President of the United States, “ in the ^ 
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effort to do tdb much for the Egyptians, and 
it is for you to make good your error, . . . 
Weakness, timidity, sentimentality may cause 
more harm th^ violence and injustice. . . . 
If you do nf^ wish to establish and keep 
order in Egypt, get out of Egypt.” * 

■No other man in the world could have 
made such a speech and won the thanks 
of the British race. No other man would 
have dared to speak with such true friend¬ 
liness. Yet, as Mr Balfour declared in 
Parliament, he said nothing but what was 
sensible, nothing which the most sensitive 
Briton need resqnt. The authority of the 
dominant race in Egypt, continued Mr Balfour, 
had been undermined; the situation called for 
prompt ai^ decisive action. 

» Sir. Edward Grey's speech fortunately 
Supplied the needful reihedy. He admitted 
-•the gravity of the case. He warned the 
•Egyptians- that so ^long as the agitation 
continued they would get no more self- 
government, and that our authority would 
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be aasj^ed with more show of force. Once 

r* 

more, as in 1906, Sir Edward Grej^had allowed 
thte situation to become serious by his weak 
tolerance of the Sentimental Anarchist view 

t 

that every country ought to be ^Jlowed to mis-- 
govei^i itself; once more he had been corti- 
pelled to put an end, by straight speaking, 
to vague aspirations, which his weakness had 
encouraged, — two dangers, born of Liberal 
vagueness, that had to be pointed opl? forcibly 
to him before he lifted up his voice. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

SIR ELDON GORST. 

I WANTED to drive to the British Agency one 
morning sewn after my arrival in Cairo, and had 
some little difficijty in directing the tarbushed 
cabman. At last he understood. “Aiwa,” 
he said, “ Lord-a-Cromer,” and he drove me 
at once to the big palace down by the Nile, 
with the green, shady garden and the exquisite 
view over the wide, shining stream, j 
That cabman is by no means the only person 
^who murmurs “ Lord-a-Cromer.” Almost 
every, one does so—with an accent of regret. 
it ^s a commonplace of, observation in Egypt 
t^at 1^0 one, save the ^Nationalists, has a good 
tford to say fbr Sir Eldon Gorst. I do not set 
;nyself up as a critic of the British Agent. My 
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criticism would have no value. 1 merely state 
the impression left upon visitors ho Egypt who 
take the trouble to discover what is being ' 
thought and said. This impifession is that 

I 

British prestige and influence f have declined 
deplo'rably during the last two' years. 

The official view at home is that Sir Eldon 
Gorst has been as successful as any man who 
followed Lord Cromer could expect to be. He 
has “kept things quiet.” He is op'excellent 

terms with the Khedive, and is said to have 

* « 

much influence over him, though I must add 
that the Khedive’s following speak of his 
Highness as having much influence over Sir 
Eldon Gorst! The British Agency has con¬ 
tinued Loi;d Cromer’s policy in many direc¬ 
tions. The great work of irrigation goes on 
steadily. By Mr Douglas Dunlop and his^ 
excellent staff educqjtion is being pushed for¬ 
ward. The General Assembly is happy be^v 
cause it has been allowfid to reject the. Sue^z • 
Canal scheme. The Nationalists are pleasejd 
at the choice of a Prime Minister in sympathy, 
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with their aimS. That is one side of T:.hc pic¬ 
ture. On the other we have such incidents 
as the Nationalist demonstration close to the 
Savoy Hotel, i-r^the centre of European Cairo, 
where a Unioti Jack was openly defiled and 
trampled undfer foot. The comment ‘of a 
Cairo Frenohman upon this incident is worth 
recording. “Voila, on a crache sur votre 
drapeau et vous restez jdantti la, nion JJieu !” 
(Here thtjr arc spitting on your flag, yet you 

do nothing!) 

^ • 

A little later Sir Eldon was hooted at the 
Cairo railway station by a body of excitalkie 
students, and no,notice was taken. How far 
are such incidents Sir Eldon Corst’s fault? 

Almost every one in Egypt puts upon him 
the whohl blame. British officials are sore 
and angry because they say they arc now 
obliged to kow-tow to native officials placed 
on, an equality with them or over tho’r heads. 
•Egyptians- who are ^quite ready to be loyal 
-to us so long -as it pays are perplexed and 
.uneasy. Financiers are scenting trouble and 
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withholding their money. There is a belief 
rapidly gaining ground that the English will 
shortly go. “ It would be far better than the 
present state of things if you^id go,” a very 
able and wealthy member of tlje Syrian com¬ 
munity said to me one day. He has always 
supported British rule, and he longs for. a 

return to the old firm, progressive policy. 

« 

“ But if you can’t rule firmly,” he said, “ you 
had better leave us to ourselves. We should 

r 

sink back into the old ‘slough of despond’— 
corruption and incompetence and* sloth. But 
we should, at any rate, know where we 

>9 * 

were. 

It was, no doubt, this feeling which made 
the Copts omit to pass a vote of thanks to 

c 

Sir Eldon after Boutros Pasha’s funeral, when 
they formally expressed gratitude to. other 
high officials who 'had attended it. The^ 
declare that the responsibility for the crime 

i 

rests upon the British Agent, who has allowed- 
the violent Nationalists more and .more licence 
to speak and write abusively and threateningly. 
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of British rule* and all who arc is fav(^r of it. 
Sir Eldon (J^orst’s wavfering course is attrib¬ 
uted by some to instructions of a sentimental 
Radical charaq^er from Home. It certainly 
seems difficult to reconcile otherwise the (;on- 
fidence placed? in tlie General Assembly over 
th*e Suez Canal project with Sir Eldon’s statc- 
nient in his 1909 Report to the Foreign Office 
that the record of that body had not been 
“of a• nature to encourage the hopes of 
those who looked forward to its gradually ex- 
ercismg more responsible functions.” Noth¬ 
ing has occurred to alter this vic'.v, yet the 
Assembly has Ijeen permitted to exercise a 
vastly more responsible luuction than any it 
ever exercised before, and a scheme is much 

t 

talked of for a permanent increase in its 
powers. But whatever pusillanimous instruc¬ 
tions the Foreign Office^ may have sent him, 
Sir Eldon’s loss of personal prestige can be 
no one’s-fault but his own. 

This' has come about in many ways—chiefly, 
T imaginb, because Sir Eldon is one of thos«f 
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very cl(?Ver people who have rather a contempt 
for doing things uponf formal, ordinary lines. 
Much has been made of his meeting the 
Khedive’s mother on her r^urn from the 
pilgrimage to Mecca in a cap and motor cuuL- 
Taken by itself, this would hi,ve little sig¬ 
nificance. But the quick Oriental observation 
has found in numerous incidents, each quite 
small in itself, shrewd reason for contrasting 
the British Agent unfavourably with “his pre¬ 
decessor. 

An Egyptian favourable to British tutelage 
(because he has large financial interests) gave 
me an amusing account of the difference be¬ 
tween Lord Cromer’s and Sir Eldon’s visits to 
the Khedive. “Lord Cromer,” he said, “used 
to send word, ‘ I shall come at a certain hour.’ 
At that hour ail the secretaries and officials 
got behind their desks and bent their heads* 
over their work, appearing to be very bus^y. 
The Khedive would be ready to the minute, 
rather nervous, hoping that alb would be well’ 
and the visit soon over. Not until i£ was over 
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iid the palace breathe freely‘agaiC. Now 
what a difference! Sir Eldon Gorst sends 
to inquire what time the Khedive will be 
pleased to rccQivc him. He enters, and finds 
EhlToffieials l#unging about, talking and laugh¬ 
ing. He talks and laughs witli them. • Tlien, 
after being kept waiting a while, he goes into 
tl;ie Khedive, who assumes an air of conde¬ 
scension. When he leaves, the palace rubs 
its hanSs, and chuckles, gleefully contrasting 
the present with the past.” 

This is a humorous, exaggerated way of stat¬ 
ing the case, but it is based on reality. The 
effect of the change upon Egyptians hostile 
to us is to make them chuckle too. They 
like to see Sir Eldon Gorst stand bareheaded 
before the Khedive, Lord Cromer, they re¬ 
collect, was always asked to keep his hat 
on,.and he always did.* In everything Lord 
Gfomer hedged himself about with vhat kind 
of dignity and aloo/ness which appeal to the 
Oriental mind.* Sir Eldon, it would seem, sets 
little store by such means. At a race meeting 
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he was A^alking with a jockey who had ridden 
one of his horses. OnT an English racecourse 
no one would have taken any notice. But. 
the East is different. An E^ptian said to 
me; “ Lord Cromer would nev«r have dwfe • 
that. ‘He was seldom seen at rkces, let alone 
making friends with jockeys.” 

A prejudice, no doubt; from our point of 
view absurd—just as absurd as the- native 
sneers at him for driving his own** motor- 
car. But prejudices must be taken into 

* t 

account. Another remark of a character 
equally ludicrous from our English standpoint 
was made to me at the Heliopolis aviation 
meeting by another native. “Look,” he said 
disdainfully, “he is talking to quite second- 
class people.” I felt inclined to laugh. But 
the East does divide people up into first and 
second class. It is not considered the righf 
thing for a man in Sir Eldon Gorst’s position 
to be openly familiar with any but the top 
layer. 

An explanation of Sir Eldon Gorlt’s favour 
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to the Nationalists is offered Jby s^c who 
say that l^s idea m3bt have been to give 
the Egyptians rope enough to hang themselves 
with. It may be this is correct. It may be 
he let* the extremists go farther and 
farther, let the Assembly gabble and th» news¬ 
papers rage, just by way of hdting the world 
see how vain a dream this of Egyptian inde¬ 
pendence is. Possibly his orders from home 
prevented him from taking a more straight¬ 
forward course. But in that case if he knew 
such a course to be needed he would surely 
have resigned. There is little dorbt that he 
would have been supported by the nation. He 
could have forced the Liberal Government’s 
hand. Far better that than the dangerous 

4 

plan of letting the Egyptians play with fire 
and get burnt. The mother who follows such 

*a method with her child Is liable to come home 

>* • • 

*yid find the house in a blaze. 

Yet the more this explanation is pondered, 
^the more likely does it appear that Sir Eldon 
.was airni^f carrying out instructions. To serve* 
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a GoverYiincnt while disapproviiig of it seems 
to run in the Gorst 'amily. Sip John—Sir 
Eldon’s father — has been a good friend to 
many good causes, but no one who recollects 
his “ Manipur-ing ” can feel that his sense*''^?*' 
responeibility was ever very strong. As 'a 
subordinate Minister under Lord Salisbury, htr-- 
made a positive practice of “giving the show 
away.” The same cynical, irresponsible humour 
appears in his son. Sir Eldon is exceedingly 
clever, but he is considered in Egypt to lack 
the broad ability which is needed in such a 
position as he occupies. His enjoyment of 
paradox is indulged at the. expense of his 
reputation as a genuine statesman. It was 
related to me with indignation in Cairo that 
when the representative of a French house 
having large interests in Egypt called .upon 
him after the murder of the late Egyptian 
Prime Minister, to inquire whether the British 
Government did not mean to adopt- a stiffer • 
attitude towards the Nationalists, the British ^ 
' Agent, lighting a cigarette, said casuaDy: “Nous . 
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attendons une? autre assassinatiw ” (i^Wc are 
waiting for gome one elle to be killed ”), The 
state of things in Egypt requires treatment 
widely different from ironical humour. 

Cairo tiis was taken to mean that Sir 
Eldon could mot induce the Covernroent at 
Jll)me to be more energetic until another po¬ 
litical murder had aroused them to the need 
for stem measures. This was exactly the kind 
of tone* Sir John Gorst used to take when 
he was in office. It is hard to Ijclievc that 
any representative of the Empire could make 
-himself thff instrument of measures which lie 
knew to be lil^ly to cause serious trouble. 
Yet that is what Sir Eldon Gorst appears to 
have been doing when his proceedings are 
compared with his reports. 

The consequences were deplorable. The 
passes in Egypt, though* they would be quite 
"Content to enjoy quietly their increased pro¬ 
sperity if they were left alone, are sensitive 
-to agitation, aspecially if it has a religious 
basis. Tley are also, like other Eastern 
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peoples, \jeculiarly quick to notice any slack¬ 
ening of authority. They worship the God 
of Things as they are. Any well-established 
rule can count upon their allegiance. “He 
who marries my mother is my .father,” ' 
a natife proverb. Egypt’s British stepfathers 
have only to show parental firmness and the 
country will go quietly ahead. It was the 
lack of that firmness which caused the masses 
to be more than a little disturbed. Thdy heard 

rumours that British influence was coming 

• % 

to an end. They saw “every kindness, con¬ 
cession, and attention lavished on' the part/ 
who are clamouring for the evacuation of 
Egypt” (to quote, not an English, but a 
French newspaper in Cairo). Naturally the 
effect of this was to drive the waverers who 
wanted to be on the winning side into thfi 
Nationalist ranks. 

Further, the cry oi isiam in clanger was' 
dishonestly raised, and the latent fanaticism 
of the Moslem called into activity, tiniest* 
there had been a change of attitud^e* towards 
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the agitators there would have boen bioodshed. 
“The situation is wor]fiDg up,” a very dis¬ 
tinguished man, who knows Egypt thoroughly, 
said to me in February 1910—he is a friend 
Eldon^ too,—“ the situation is working 
up to what jt was before Arabi’s rebellion 
.^roke out.”. 

Happily there has been a change of policy 
at h(5lHe, and the old conditions are unlikely 

to be repeated. But the risk was too serious 

» 

to- be run. A British administrator ought to 
be a man of strong and high character, who 
^uld far Tfuther give up all hope of future 
advancement than stand for a policy of which 
in his heart he disapproves. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

SOME ERRORS WE HAVE MADE. 

“ Lea Aiiglaia sent justes, raaia ils ne aont pas bons .”—flemarh of 
an Indian reported hy Count Ooblet d'Alviella, 

The Rugby boy’s verdict on Dr Temple — 

“a beast, but a just beast’' —is frequently 

echoed when the English charactet‘'is summ-''^.. 

up by those over whom Englishmen rule. 

It is unfair, as all who know the ruling 

Englishman will testify, to deny him good- 
1 

ness of heart. His defect is a defect of 
manner, not of character. Yet he lays himself 
open to the reproach very often of thought¬ 
lessness. He would not deliberately hurt 
any man’s feelings, whether the man were* 
white, black, brown, or yelloyr. Rut "^e docs' , 
hurt them by not taking into account the 
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susceptibilities; the “honorifics*” o£r people 
who are different fromj himself. As a rule, 
he is shy too, and keenly self-conscious, so 
that, even when he is trying to please, 
!i'_> effort Yr^fluently falls short from sheer 
ineptitude. , • 

. With people in a primitive condition, such 
as the Sudanese, we get on well. The 
Egyptian peasant had no complaint against 
us until the Nationalist agitation began. Our 
trouble is with the half-educated, the partly 
Europeanised natives of India and Egypt, who 
.^Taitate-ouir^ress and customs, and who think 
that they can change the deep-worn grooves 
of age-long mental habit by scratching on 
pieces of paper with a pen. 

Lord Cromer in his last report said he 
thought that sympathy between English and 
Egyptians was diminishing, and he put this 
down to the tendency of officials to get out 
of touch - with the natives. The younger 
among ^them w^e not, he suggested, careful 
enough (to ’avoid treading on Egyptian tender 
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toes. (Xiental processes of mind are so utterly 
different from our owfi, that it is often hard 
to make allowances for conduct which seems 
to us unpardonable, or for behaviour which 
causes us disgust. This is an a’^-or cci-twecij i- 
but it is inherent in the unlikeness between 
East and West. Sometimes, however, an 
intolerant spirit is carried to unfortunate 
lengths, and has deplorable results. 

A recent example of this was the cu’culation 
of a seditious pamphlet by an Egyptian officer, 
who was indignant at having been turned out 
of a dance at a famous hotel ncar^aivip* 
proprietor’s attention was called to him by 
some British officers, and he was requested 
to leave. Shortly afterwards (one cannot 
greatly wonder at it) he wrote and sent to 
every member of the General Assembly a vio¬ 
lent diatribe against the English, and a wari^- 
ing to the Khedive. “ If the present state, of 
things be not changed,” he wrote, “ and- 
changed at once, nobody need be shrprised, 
at seeing repeated in Egypt the ^vent^ which. 
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took place at Yildiz Kiosk during th* Turkish 
Eevolution.” For thi^ open threat of de¬ 
thronement against his prince the oiHcer was 
sent to prison. 

"“r‘'Ye.--«afe^onstantly being made to feel 
that we are , an inferior race,” complained 
Mustapha Fasha Kamel in 1906. The answer 
to this may be, “Well, you are an inferior 
race.” The idea that all races are equal is 
already antiquated, although it only began to 
be held a little while before the French Revo¬ 
lution broke but.' But to make people feel their 
aj.rafari»<ity both offensive and unwise. It 
is also a pity not to fall in as far as pos¬ 
sible with Eastern forms of speech, even 
though they may seem ridiculously formal. 
“Come here” sounds all right in English, 
but upon Egyptian ears, accustomed to 
“'Honour me as far as here,” it strikes bar- 
barpusly impolite. The Egyptians do many 
of them regard us as barbarians, because we 

n * • 

use terse' direct language instead of the smooth 
• insincere pftijctilio of Arabic. 
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In addition,“many more consider us nuisances 
because we regard as necessaries so many things 
which they think they can do perfectly well 
without. They cannot see why towns should 
be drained, or prisoners provfd b y- 

evidence before they can be punished. They 
do not like fixed taxes. Municipal.charges for 
street paving and lighting seem to them to be 
fantastic waste. This applies not so much to 
the half-educated as to vhe entirely ‘ignorant 
but by no means foolish fellah. On the whole, 
we have hastened slowly enough, but in some 
directions there has been a desii'eMit«.<:nfiisii, 
upon a European standard whicK goes far 
beyond what the native mind can patiently 
contemplate. 

In these matters soldiers are, as a rule, 

less thoughtful than civilians. The worst 

error we have evbr made in Egypt—the 

Denshawai affair—was, in the first instance, 

( 

due mainly to the officers who -went out 
shooting village pigeons, a^d when they 
were surrounded by a threatening crowd of 
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villagers, lost their heads and *beh£(Ved in a 
manner which did littlte credit either to their 
uniform or to their common-sense. It was 
in 1906. ^ The, ^officers were with their regi¬ 
ments blftlw march from Cairo to Alexandria. 
Some notables asked them if they ’would 
like to shoot, but they did not get leave 
fsom the omdeh (mayor) of Denshawai. Thus 
they disobeyed an order issued by Lord 
Cromer*to. begin with. 

The pigeons,, which fly in such numbers 
around Egyptian villages, nesting in the holes 
wairs“ ma!&e for that purpose, are not kept 
to be oaten or as individual property. They 
are communal belongings, and their value lies 
in their droppings, which are used to fertilise 
the land. It was suggested there had been 
some • trouble the year before when British 
.officers on the march, shot round about 
Denshawai, but this, was not made clear. 
Thei, attack, may haye been premeditated, but 
the evidence did not prove it so. The whole 
unhappy business was really due to mis- 
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understaMings and lack of coolness on both 
sides. f . 

The peasants were threshing corn. They- 
believe there is danger, wher} .guns are fired, 
of the corn being set on fire. tFLieil'''tTter thie" 
officers had begun to shoot, a threshing-floor 
actually did burst into flames. Instantly a 
rush was made for the shooting party. One 
of them let his gun go off and a woman 
was wounded. This naturally exasperated the 
peasants still more. As no offijjer had sufficient 
authority or sufficient knowledge of Arabic to 
quiet them (it might have been ^b^*'^~wi§^ 
words firmly spoken), the ' countrymen set 
upon the party and treated them very badly. 
At last the senior officer ordered one of the 
others to run back to camp for help. He did 
so, and died, according to the medical evidence, 
‘ of heat apoplexy, caused by exertion in, the 
hot sun. For his “mqrder” four men were 
hanged, and for the assaults on the qther 
officers, six more peasants were Jflogged and 

i *. 

sentenced to penal servitude. 
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It was a ghastly series of hluniiDrs from 
beginning to end, anji it would not have 
ended as it did if Lord Cromer had been 
in Egypt. Unfortunately he had started for 
HoiJ* ’ than usual that year. The 

worst feature of the affair was that it gave 
the detractors of our rule in Egypt a useful 
jumping - off ground for years afterwards. 
These detractors include a few people at 
Home, ^ome of them members of the House 
of Commons, and one of our errors has been 
to allow such men to avow openly their 
^ith the demand for Egyptian 
independence, ^f course no sensible person 
attaches any importance to speeches made, for 
example, by Mr Keir Hardie. He is an idealist 
who really believes that the world could be 
governed upon the lines of the Sermon on the 
JMount. It is foolish tcf report his remarks, 
since there are people simple enough to 
thiijk there may be something in them in 

Of • 

addition to ho{ air. 

SimilaHy Mr Kettle, M.P., Mr Barnes, M.P., 
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and Mr Hazelton, M.P., might for years discuss 
Egypt or any other subject of which they 
know nothing, and the effect upon the public, 
mind would be imperceptible. But Young 
Egypt does not know this. Yc«i'j;'^*-*‘3gypt iS" 
misled into believing that their sympathy at a 
Geneva Conference means the speedy realisation 
of its hopes. They ought to have been pij-t 
on trial for high treason. They are dangerous. 
Britain estimates them pretty shrewdly, but 
the enemies of Britain, to whom they offer 
encouragement, do not. Any member of 
Parliament who incites Orient3li1r*’^*r^fetJfel- 
against the authority of Pafliament, should 
be dealt with as a rebel himself. Not to 
recognise the need for this is to make a 
deplorable mistake. 

Closely bound up with this error is that of 
making the Egyptian^ service less attractive to 
Englishmen, and putting natives over the heads 
of those who have borne the burden and Jieat 
of the day. Many of the latt§r h^ve left tffe 
service since the adoption of the new policy, 
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put into practice by Sir EldOn Gbrst, but 
initiated b^ the Liberal Government with the 
approval of Lord Cromer. Shortly after Sir 
Eldon took office a confidential note was issued 
to hijj’u yffisials, containing a list of posts which 
were to be gradually transferred from Ehglish- 
.men to Egyptians. Seldom does one hear a 
■l^ritish official speak contentedly of the present 
conditions of service. Very often they have 
serious* ground for complaint. Promoted 
natives are almost always insolent and over- 

e 

bearing. The proverb about “a beggar on 
hfi^giJatfk!' ' ‘'came originally from the East. 
Men who have, gone out under certain con¬ 
ditions are never sure that they will not find 
these eonditions suddenly altere^l. For ex¬ 


ample, an order was issued a year or two back 
that in several schools lectures should be given 
an Arabic. No doubt aq excellent regulation, 


but it is very hard ^ upon men from Oxford 
an(^Cambridge to ,be given a 
which to-jlearp Arabic 

\?hich, “o'thers would be found ft’^e^oe'itfie.mj*^' ^ 
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This shortsighted policy is directly due to 
the backboneless truckling of Liberal politicians 
to the sentimental Anarchists who declaim the . 
right of every country to misgovern itself as 
it will. From the same cause«3f««gy' the 
tendeifness we have shown towards the Arabic 
newspapers, and the attempt Sir Eldon Gorst 
has made to let the Khedive’s Ministers rule 
while he kept in the background. Mahomed 
Pasha Said, who succeeded Boutros Pasha as 
Prime Minister, needed close looking after. 
He is an avowed Nationalist. He told me 
frankly that he looks forward 'to*' '(}iie""l!teie 
when the British will leave ^^gypt to herself, 
although he advocates no violent measures. He 
showed his sympathies plainly when, after the 
suppression of Alam (Standard), which had 
became the chief Nationalist organ in March 
1910, he allowed tlie same editor to preadh 
the same doctrines and spread the same libels 
in another print {El Skaah) exactly the ^eame 
character! 

Not a word did this Prime Minister of ofur 
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choice say in ’detestation of th{J criaie which 
removed hi^ predecessor. He made not even 
. any formal reference to it. * The Times ’ rightly 


called his silenqe^'* disgraceful.” 


Nor did he in 


any ^a/^^'Bspress his approval of the rejecting 


of the Suez. Canal scheme. “How Hid it 


.come about,” asked the ‘Egpytian Gazette’ 

—^th significant emphasis, “that the entire 
Nationalist Press were convinced that the 
Prime "Minister and his colleagues were 
delighted at the conduct of the General 
Assembly in throwing out the Convention?” 
C^rt*b6''wo“&dored at, when men of this type 
are given real pgwer, that British rule falls into 
dispute among Europeans in Egypt, and that 
the Egyptians, seeing our grip rglax, believe 
the Occupation to be coming to an end? 

Of the errors we have made in our dealings 
iwitb -Egypt, those of thp people at Home are * 


far greater than those^ of the men on the spot. 
Th^^ork done by, the latter far outweighs 


'defects sueji a^ are and must be incidental to 
vast enterprises. The page on which our 
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tidying-i>p Egypt is recorded’, is one of the 
most splendid pages dn the history of the 
British or of any other Race. The difficulties.” 
have been enormous. We have never had a 
free hand. Obstacles have continwai^ iiCtered 
our pSth. Only by dogged patience, by steady 
grind, by stolid capability, by unswerving 
integrity, have the men, great and small, of 
whom the Empire is proud, done their famous 
work. If they had been permitted, they would 
have done even more. In the Sudan, where 
we have a free hand, and are hampered only by 
want of funds, the change from cha(59"lU“Omer 

I 

has been even quicker and more complete. In 
the next few chapters we will glance at the 
Sudan and, see what miracles British enter¬ 
prise and energy have wrought there. 
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tIiE SUDAN TRAIN DE LUXE. 


“There is no blinking the trutli that these people have not only an 
unequalled training for governing, which begins as far back as the 
Sixth Fortrfof their public schools, but they have an instinct for it.” 
—PSTCB CoLUBR, Enyland and the English. 


Khartum and Omdurman! There is a thrill 
for 'cvory- o'jte of British blood in the very 
sound of the words. With their vivid memories 


of Gordon, and the blood-stained rule of the 
Khalifa, and the final delivery of the Sudan 
almost eleven years ago by Kitchener’s irre¬ 
sistible war - machine, they are immensely 


iiiteresting. I never watched anything with 
greater pleasure than the effect they had on 


• Mr^,^oosevelt when* he came out of the 
...jtinglejn. March 1910 and spent three days, 
''5RiK!^n hrf declared he could never forget, in 
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Khartum^ But even the quick sympathies 
of the ex-President of the United States 
could not respond to those associations quite 
as do the sympathies of one who is British- 
born. No one who is not can 

feel quite as we do about Khartum and 
Omdurman. 

On the other hand, Mr Eoosevelt, looking, 
upon what has been done for the Sudan in ten 
years, had an advantage over us. If prophets 
have little honour in their own country, it is 
equally true that administrators often get less 
credit for their work among their ewnMW)un**y- 
men than among observers of other races. 
How many people at Home know of the 
marvellous progress the Sudan has made since 
it was freed from the barbarous tyranny of 
a sham fanatic and “ tidied up ” by English- 

^ men? How many of the rich and leisured. 

« 

English who go every winter to Cairo, to 
Luxor, or to Assuan, have sufficient- iiM;§re8t 
in the work their countrymen are.^ domg to. 
‘ go on further and see for themsolves' 
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great tid 5 ring-tip which has been rficccjpplished, 

and the great bases which are being laid for 

* * 

the future of the Sudan? 

English Winter Buttertiies in Egypt ought 

• • • 

to be'osh^zjied to go Home without taking 
the trip across the desert and through the 
country that only yesterday, as it seems, 
was crouching and quivering under Dervish 
terrorism, but where to-day there is protection 
and justice and progressive prosperity under 
the British and Egyptian flags. Even for 
the enjoyment of* the journey itself it is worth 
doing, apart <from the obligation which every 

Briton ought to feel—to see as much as his 

# 

opportunities permit of the Empire and the 
methods by which it is kept together and 
the work it does. From Assuan to Haifa is 


only three days by tourist steamer (the mail- 
b^Jats do it in thirty-ei^ht hours), and the 
Nile scenery through Nubia is far finer and 
mor^yvaried than befow Assuan. The Dam 
hits liaised .the river level for over a hundred 
r6r a long way above Philsa the water ' 
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'aps stgainst iQcky cliffs, and one seems to be 
iteaming across a widespreading lake. 

The most splendid ruins of Nubia’s ancient 
Temples stand quite near the river. Most im¬ 
pressive of all is Abu Simbel, a vast^gaartuary 
hewn out of the solid rock, and guarded by 
colossal figures which have greeted the sun¬ 
rise with their enigmatic smiles morning after 
morning for thirty-five centuries past. The 
Nubian sunsets are exquisite. The after-glow 
of gold lasts until darkness falls, and tHen 
across the water lie the siivery rays of a 
moon bright beyond -belief to dwellers under 
gloomier skies. The banks are sometimes 
green with prosperous cultivation, sometimes 
desolate and bare. The men are mostly away 
in Lower Egypt, employed as servants. Theix 
families drag out a dusty existence, dependent 
for their supplies ‘on the trading feluccts 
which swoop up and down the quiet reaches 
like graceful giant birds. It must onc«,^have 
been a fertile land, judging by the tempis^ 
and the struggles for its possession,- but 
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most of its iahabitants are coatenf to sow 
their crops in the mud the river leaves as 
•it goes down after the flood. 

Haifa presents itself as a line of white, 
blue, aE:d *„pink* buildings, shaded on the 
high bank"^ by rustling lebbakh trees. ‘Over 
to the right, is a tangle of masts and rigging, 

where the feluccas are discharging tins of 

• . . 
Standard oil and loading with sacks of grain. 

Behind tore two or three streets of shops, 
and then the burning desert, across which 
comes a canael carrvan snorting at the white 
train in the frim little railway station. An 
up-to-date train, with sleeping and dining 
cars, with electric fans whirling coolness in 
every compartment, and darkened^glass win¬ 
dows to keep off the glare. There are 
outside shutters, too, to darken the carriages, 
aprd inside shutters as well for protection 

against the dust. But this afternoon there 

• 

is no jkist. Straight on to the desert we go, 

if • • 

leaving the line of green which marks the 
^jer on dur right, and soon seeing nothing 
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bat a glimmering, sandy pMn, stretching' 
away to far-off ranges of low violet bills. One 
could almost imagine tliere tlie Surrey heights*^ 
covered with the gracious forms of trees. But 
that is, of course, an illusicm—-lihe the 


mirages which stretch their false vistas on 
either side. There one seems to see a cool 


shallow expanse of water, there a palm-fringed 
oasis. Sometimes the image of a city with 
domes and minarets and green 'hanging- 
gardens and frowning citadel is cast upon 
the sand. The only sights to take our 
attention away from the milages are the 
empty beer - bottles, pathetic emblems of 
civilisation, which lie on each side of the 
track almost at regular intervals for hundreds 
of miles. 


Now and again the low hills close in upon 
us, then retreat again, leaving nothing hut 
sand ahead, nothing but sand astern, nothing 
but sand on either side except a little 
rim to the world far away on the horiaon, 
One has the feeling of' being 6n a hi^ 
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'plateau. It sterns as if one iifust#come to 
something, as if there njust be diflFerent pros- 
.pects over the edge. But there is nothing 


to come to except the little huts of stations 
. where tuC" unfortunate soldiers who look 
after the line have tlicir dreary quarters. 


At Number-Four and Number Six there are 


wejls,—the wells Kitchener dug for the men 
who made the line. Here we take water, get¬ 
ting out*to stretch our legs, and looking at 
the pathetic little gardens made in the sand. 

Now the sun sets, and a delicious coolness 
fans our parclfed bodies, 1’he desert becomes 
a delicate rose-colour, until suddenly it is night, 
and the lighted train is reHected on its dark 
surface. The desolation grows intanser. No 
cheerful twinkling windows greet the evening, 
telling jof homes and pleasant meals and rest 
aftfir the labours of the day. Yet there is 
a fascination even about this phase of the 
jburn^y?^ Lei^ning out, one sees a perfect dark 
semfpucle of iibsQlutely straight horizon. We 
to be’rumbling along in the centre of a 
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great round flatter of blackness. It is like a' 
dream. 

Tossing wakefully on my hard upper berth', 
(the only blot upon this excellent train), I 
wake to the stars. Here is the Southern . 
Cross", shining faintly enough bjit still discern¬ 
ible as a group unfamiliar to our norther^ 
eyes. But I am gladder still to see the dawn. 
We have got back to the river now. There 
are green fields and palms and villages, where 
naked black children cry unintelligible things 
at us, and their almost naked elders tend 
flocks of lean goats. At ei^ht o’clock we 
run into Atbara, and here a motley crowd in 
dressing-gowns, pyjamas, overcoats, anything 
or nothing almost, leap from the train and 
scurry across to the baths erected here for 
the refreshment of passengers — a brilliant 
idea, which I commend to the notice of the 
Canadian Pacific and all other long-distance 
lines. Fresh and cheery, although ^el, dust- 
storm like a London fog is blotting our the 
landscape and even the Uose-at-hand buife' 
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' ings, we get *back into the dining - car to 
consume e^gs - and - bj^con and marmalade! 

,*A11 day now we have scrub on cither hand, 
sweet-scented ^mimosa for the most part. 
“ This country,” says an American on the 
train, “ is all, right,” Hundreds of miles of 
rich land, only wanting water and work to 
mjike it yield plentiful harvests. But the 
people are few and far between, and they 
do not care for work. They are beginuing to 
care for tea, though, and they fancy them- 
selves in clothes a little more elabora^-e than 
they have bd^n used to hitherto. They are 
finding out, too, the pleasure of hoarding. 
They will work in time. They arc a different 
type from the Egyptians—blacker, flatter 
noses, thicker lips. At the stations they do 
not ask for baksheesh. They just draw their 
seinty wrappings about, them and stare. 
Some day their country, the Sudan, equal 
'in size'^td the whole of Central Europe, will 
be'^e of'tfip greatest countries in the world, 
^ven now*it can Boast of the only 575 miles’ 
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of railroad \^hich passes through no tunnels 

and over only one bridge. 

Late in the afternoon we are on a flat,** 
grey plain, with distant hills swimming in 
the heat. Those hills mark the battlefield 
of Omdurman. Then we see, rows of mud 
houses; ahead are minarets and-palms; tho 
railway lines multiply; we pass under a fine 
brick arch. Eleven years ago Kitchener 
came with horse, foot, and artillery. It is 
because he did his work so well that we are 
now running peacefully and comfortably 
into Khartum Station dead on\ime. 

t 
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.CHAPTER XX. 


THE GARDEN CITY OF AFRICA. 

‘ Taka up the white miin’a burden— 

Send forth the best ye breed— 

To bind your sons to exile 
To serve your eajjtives’ necil; 

T'^ wait Vi lieavy lianioss 
On fluttered folk and wild— 

Yoiy^ new-caught sullen ]>eoples 
Half-devil and half-child.” 

' -Rudyaud Kiplinu. 

The visitor’s first impression of the capital of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan cannot /ail to be a 
very pleasant one. He sees from the river, as 
he steams up, a long bank of shady trees, green 
and .grateful in the heat of the March .sun, with 
here • and there brilliant blossoms gleaming, 
crii^dn, yejlow, and^mauve. Behind the trees 
can 'be caught, glimpses of cool verandahed 
■/houses, lying back in their gardens. About th^ 
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middle glisteiis the palace of the Governor- ’ 
General, with the flags of Britain and Egypt 
floating from its roof. Out of the ruins of» 
Gordon’s house this imposing emblem of British 
dominion has sprung. It is not beautiful, but 
it stands there, clean and solid and four-square, 
fit emblem of the work Britain has done and is 
doing in the Sudan—tidying up and cleaning 
and straightening out. 

Some day Khartum will be the garden city 
of Africa. It has been laid out with that 
view. Just now the immensely wide streets are 
bordered only by small trees which make the 
hot, dusty expanses of roadway seem dustier 
and hotter by mocking the wayfarer, as if 
a thirsty pian should have a thimbleful of 
water offered to him. But growth is rapid 
here. Before many years are past. these 
saplings will spread their leafage wide,, ahd 
everywhere one will walk beneath a cool 
canopy of whispering leaves. , . 

At present nobody walks. The first morning 
1 was here I made a great’ mistake. I wenti 
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out for a stroll round to get an i^ea of the 
town. Frankly I thought it was a detestable 
place. “There is about enough here,” I said, 
“to make a decent-sized village, and they 
have spread over an area big enough for the 
site of a city.” It was very hot. Tt was 
also windy. Dust lay thick all over except 
in the very middle of the road. I saw no 
white people about. I came back to the 
hotel slicky and tired and in a bad temper. 

But after a cool drink in a long chair on the 
balcony looking over the river and over the 
great stretclf of desert bounded by fascinating 
far-off hills, I reflected and began to understand. 
In this dry atmosphere thirst becomes a habit, 
and it is necessary to drink often,of lime juice 
or lemonade or very light beer. As I cooled 
off I became more reasonable. I noticed the 


gathering of donkeys an5 of rickshaws drawn 
by small ponies near the gate of the hotel on 
the nver'g edge. Everybody who went out 
t^ok one- or the other. After that morning I 
did likewise, and*l made no further complainl^ 
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There is ope walk, and a very 1)leasant one, 
left-handed along the river towards the point 
where the Blue and the White Niles meet, 
keeping each its distinctive colour for many 
miles down, and whence the steam-ferry plies 
to Omdurman on the farther bank. But no 
one would dream of walking even here under 
the palm-trees until the sun has dropped low^ 
Rides in the early morning freshness over the 
desert sand, and lawn-tennis as soon’as the 
shadows begin to lengthen—that is how we 
take our exercise in Khartum. 

The distances would really be difficult, even 
if the roads were not so dusty and hot. You 
are told that some place you want to go to is 
“at the end of the street.” This means at 
least a mile, and sometimes nearly two. Yet 
the buildings are scattered only here and there. 

‘ There is but one good European shop. Therh-, 
are bits of pavement in places, but for the most 
part roadway and sidewalk have not yel been 
separated. Consequently one h^ tii& sense ,bf 
^ndering about a suburb which is still in the^ 
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builders' hands, and only just beginning to be 
occupied. Well, for “ suburb ” read “ city,” and 
that is perfectly true of Khartum. It has been 
planned with an eye to the future. 

“ Some* day,’^ they said to themselves, these 
far - sighted Englishmen and Scotsmen and 
Irishmen,, not forgetting Welshmen—“some 
^ay this vast country will, instead of being 
mostly desert, be covered with wheat-fields 
and cotton-fields. Work and water will turn 
the barren sand into one of the great producing 
countries of the world. In that day Khartum 
will no longer be the head place of a province 
which is still looked upon as the Cinderella of 
the British Empire and treated accordingly. 

“ It will be the capital of a rich^and powerful 
Dominion. Whether it will be fitted to play 
this, important part in the world-drama, and 
set an example to other ^capitals, depends upon* 
us,” said these Britons, filled with a great hope 
and pride; and they mapped out the place 
aceordingly. 

Even* in the 'native town away back frAn* 
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the river there- is order and design. Passing 
through the vast open space of Abbas Square, 
which will in time rank as one of the finest 
in the world, you come to the markets—rows 
and rows of straw huts with a man or a woman 
squatting in each, ready to chaffer interminably 
for the eggs or tomatoes or the chickens or the 
green stuff spread on the ground outside. As 
you wander through, look along every street of 
low mud houses and you will see it stretching^ 
away dead straight to where the town ends on 
the desert. For a complete contrast go over 
to Omdurman. Eleven years ago this was still 
the Dervish capital, the residence of the False 
Prophet, who made his power felt over nearly 
half Africa. It was a slave-trading centre, a 
vast prison, where every man felt himself a 
captive, and knew that a turn of Fortune’s 
‘'wheel might at any time number him among 
the victims who were hanged on high gallows 
in the market-place every Friday to strike the 
Khalifa’s terror home to every hea^;t.' It was 
ako a vast harem, where women, raided from 
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many trilJes, were herded together to give the 
fanatical Baggara a foretaste of their bestial 
Paradise. * 

Eleven years ago it was death or captivity, 
almost worse t*han death, to any white man 
found in the Khalifa’s sphere of murder, rob¬ 
bery, and rape. To-day you step into a 
steam tramway-car in Khartum, which takes 
you to a steam-ferry; and from that again 
you bbard another car and are set down in 
the heart of this once - terrible Omdurman. 
Even in what ‘ is still a completely native 
rabbit-wan A of a city, there are signs of the 
tidying-up process on every side. “ Police 
Post” you see written up at frequent inter¬ 
vals. “Government School,” “ C.M.S. Dis¬ 
pensary,” the placard of an English fire 
insurance office on a storehouse, the tall, 
I'spindle-shanked, but 'eminently soldierly* 
Sudanese sentries at the barracks, the num¬ 
bered* armlets whict the donkey-boys must 
wear,—tell the same story, not of civili¬ 
sation, 'but of ‘straightening out. Whetllei* 
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in its crowded., narrow, awning-hung bazaars, 
where you greedily seek a little shade from 
the burning sun, or down by the river, where 
the export trade in gum and grain is busy, 
Omdurman seems to bo still heaving a sigh 
of relief, d’he people are cheerful, but there 
is a shade of ai)prehension in their faces yet. 
And here, far more than in Khartum, with 
its English gardens and English faces, you 
realise Why. 

There are some who think our work may 
one day bo done in Egypt and the Egyptians 
capable of walking alone in the wily of honest, 
lirm government without favour or fear. But 
in the Sudan, whatever may happen in Egypt, 
Britain has taken up the white man’s burden 
for good. It makes one very proud of one’s 
nationality to see what has been done already 
Tn the liglitning-flash' of ten short years. 

Nowhere in the world has England been 
better served by her sons than here" in the 
Sudan. From the Sirdar, Sir Reginald Win- 
■grfte, downwards, all who have had a hand 
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in the grSat work have “ made, good.” * I'hey 
are a splendid set of men these soldierly 
Britons. iVe have heard much about “our 
stupid officers.” There are more in Kliurtum. 
They haVc takeh on all kinds of employments, 
and the fruits of their labour are evident on 
every side. But there is oiu'. nuin among 

them, one to whom Khartum and the kSudan 

• 

owe a heavy debt of gratitude;, who is not a 
son of* England by birtli, though he is by 
adoption'^and ley choice;. 1 nie;an, eef course, 
the man of wiiom every enn; in Khartum 
speaks as “^latin ” (Slateen), the Austrian 
prisoner o^ the Mahdi, the‘ man who, after an 
Arabian Nights' career with e nough aelveuturc 
in it to make him the moelern el’Artagnan, 
has settled down at last as luspcctor-Ocneral 
of the Sudan. 

It was at a lawn-tennis party that I first 

♦ • 

met the man who is so closely asseicii'tcd in 

our nlinds with Omdurman and Khartum. 

• « 

The tennis party, I must explain, is the 
fourth of the fire stages into which Kha#- ' 
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turn’s' day is divided. Firstr stage starts 
between five and six o’clock a.m., and con¬ 
sists of a ride out into the desert: The next •, 
stage, beginning after bath and breakfast, 
is, for the men, work in their offices or bar¬ 
racks, 'and, for the w'omen, household duties. 
There is no shopping for them to do. That 
must be left to the servants (all natives 
except the personal “maids”). But every¬ 
thing that native servants do must be over¬ 
looked. They are as well paid as servanls""' 
at home. A good cook will get £5 a-month, 
for example. But they cannot be trusted to 
keep a house in order as English servants can. 

Not many officials do much after two o’clock. 
From that hour until four English houses are 
wrapped in slumberous silence. Those who are 
not asleep are reading or writing. Then, at 
' about four, the place suddenly springs to lif^ 
again. Up to now the hot, wide, dusty streets 
and the shady river-front have been left to the 
natives. From four onwards there are plenty 
- ttf white faces and smart frocks and hats to 
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be seen; plenty of men in flannels, with tennis 
rackets, driving in neat little carts or riding 
••donkeys, or* even walking after the sun has 
gone down and the cool breeze from across 
the river 'brings* back one’s energy with a 
refreshing rush. 

Final and fifth stage is dinner—dinner 
under the brilliant stars which cover the deep 
blue southern sky, at a table lit by discreetly 
shaded lamps. There is a frank geniality 
around Khartum dinner-tables which leaves 


a wonderfully pleasant impression on the 
mind. Nowlfcre could strangers experience 
greater kindness, a more charming readiness 
to make friends. It may be because we are 
in a Mahommedan country, where hospitality is 
a sacred duty enjoined by the Koran. It may 


be because Khartum is favoured with particu- 
laa4y attractive people as residents. Whatever 


vthe reason, they are, as I can gratefully bear 

•witness,' in a delightful conspiracy to give 

• • 

their, visitor^? a good time. It is an odd 


experience*to go otit to dinner on a donkey. 


p 
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but It is even more unusual to receive such • 

f 

warm welcomes from people one has known '' 
for only a few days, and to find in a faa?’* 
country such interesting, excellent talk. 

After this long digression “I return to the ^ 
tennis party, where I first met Sir Kudolph 
Baron von Slatin Pasha, Inspector - General 
of the Sudan. I had looked forward immensely 
to making the acquaintance of this man with 
the tragic life-history, who was so fong the 
prisoner of the Mahdi and the fChalifa in 
that unspeakable hive of furious fanaticism, 
Omdurman. I had pictured a maJli prematurely 
old, with white hair and deep-sunken ' eyes, 
haunted by dreadful memories, bowed down 
with the weight of suffering and pain. Never 
did any one fall into a greater mistake. There 
came into the garden an embodiment of light¬ 
hearted gaiety and kindly fun. At once he, 
began chfliffing everybody with Viennese play- 
fulness and wit. Immediately one' felt the 
charm of his personality—the chtprm which 
fnade Gordon give him, a young Austrian 
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subaltern, *the governorship of a'province: the 

•> charm which won even the distrustful Khalifa’s 

• 

<*keart and greatly mitigated his conditions of 
captivity : the charm which makes the faces of 
all who have kno*wn him in Khartum light up, 
whenever his name is mentioned, into a* smile 
of pleasant, and grateful recollection. 

Slight in figure, with a youthful step (after 
all, he is only fifty-two), he is the life and 
soul of •Khartum’s social life. Yet by his 
reflective eye and firmly moulded chin you 
can tell at once that this is only one side 
of his characiSer. I sat one morning in his 
room kt the War Office and watched him deal 
with a long succession of natives, drawn from 
all classes, who came, some singly, some in 
deputations, to lay their grievances before 
the Inspector-General. “You seem to be 
Jihe foster-father of the wKole Sudan,” I said 
to him. “ Or the maid-of-all-work,” he .said, 

■With a shrug and a humorous twinkle. He 

• • 

knows the.^^uutry so well, he speaks Arabic 

# 

so perfectly, his naibe has been so long familiar 
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from Berbf,r tb the Babr-el-GbaMl, that natur¬ 
ally they like to put their cases to him. 

Patiently he listens, as, in khaki uniform, hf^' 
sits at his big table covered with official papers. 
Now and then he asks a pertinent question, ^ 
often causing his visitors to look at one an¬ 
other, amazed at his acuteness. Then, after 
hearing all they have to say (which sen^s 
them away pleased and cheerful, whatever the 
result of their visit), he tersely gives his de¬ 
cision. Usually urbane and courteous, he can 
be stern upon occasion. In one case he sus¬ 
pected treachery. He rapped fhe table. He 
poured out a crisp torrent of severe warning. 
The wretched Arab he addressed went out 
quivering. * It was pretty, on the other hand, 
to see how the applicants personally known to 
him seized and kissed his hand, how their eyes 
affectionately rested on his face as he t^ilked 
quietly and cordially, offering them good ad¬ 
vice. One was a son of the Mahdi,* who wai‘ 
.being given back his father’s lands to ■culti¬ 
vate. “We must help these poor fellows,” 
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said Slatin, aS he is universally called. “If 
. not, we should be as bad as the Dervishes our- 
^JSelves.” And there is no doubt this policy 
has an excellent effect. It is not in the 
character of a native to seek to overthrow a 
Government upon which his daily 'bread 
depends. . 

, In his charming, airy house, with its wide, 
cool verandah, in the midst of a deliciously 
green_s£ady garden where the trim lawns and 
exquisitely scented tropical blossoms make a 
most attractive blend of English and equatorial 
beauty — herl Slatin entertains delightfully, 
with a winning grace of manner which puts 
the shyest at their ease. In the verandah 
afterwards he will sit and talk, entirely 
without “side,” about his years in Omdur- 


man .or about the remaking of Khartum. 
This latter has been his’hobby. The town 
owes a heavy debt to him. Eead of it as it 
Uvas, a li^ap^ of festering ruins, and then study 


its bold .p]a.n, its orderly arrangements, its 
beautiful * gardens, its sanitary excellence 
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(mosquitoes ptactically extermiriated), its fine 
modem hospital, where the natives have at , 
their disposal, under the able direction 
Dr Christopherson, the latest developments 
of science—there is a memorial of which the 
re-founders of Khartum may well be proud. 
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CHAPTER XXi. 

SOME LESSONS FROM THE SUDAN. 

“Someday the Sudan will lie one of the greatest countries in the 
world,”—(JencroZo^nwwi in Khartum. 

I HAVE often wondered what the Roman 
Governors of Gaul, or Britain, or Germania 
would have said, if it had been prophesied to 
them that the naked savages they contemptu¬ 
ously governed would some day develop into 
the richest and most powerful n&tions in the 
world. I expect they would have locked the 
prophet up as a madman. They lacked the 
•historical sense, which ^is, after all, quite a 
modern growth of the intellect. 

' We, 6n the other hand, are continually look- 
iug* forward m well as back, imagining t^e 
future aa well "as reconstituting the past.* 
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There' is nothing startling to iis in the 

f 

thought that the Sudan may very likely 
become as great a country as' France 0 * 7 ^ 
Germany or Britain, and its people—who now 

t 

run almost naked and can live' on a few hand¬ 
fuls df grain a-day—a race skilled in all 
civilising arts. 

This, however, is but the prospect of a far-off 
time. To attempt to hurry on the development 
would lead to all the evils which, in nations as 
well as individuals, attend untimely growth. 
Britain has, it is true, done a very great deal 
to “ tidy up ” the Sudan. The blight of 
Mahdism littered it with ruins and decimated 
its population. It stained the country once 
more with a cruel slave-traffic. By setting up 
the tyranny of a religious inquisition, it both 
increased the bigotry of fanatics and made 
' the mass of the people insincere. The change 
wrought in the eleven years which have passed 
since the liberation of the country isj super¬ 
ficially, marvellous. The population, which 
‘ hW been pitifully reduced and checked by 
'Mahdism, is ,rapidly increasing. In 1909 it 
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amounted* to ‘nearly two millions and !l half. 

Before the Dervish interlude of horror there 

• 

‘were 1,500,000 in Berber Provinee alone, 
500,000 in the Gczira, 1,100,000 in Sennar. 
At the reconquest these ])roviiices numbered 
^00,000, 150,000, and 150,000. In one district 
known ta have included 800 villages not a 
single one could be found. It has l)ccn esti¬ 
mated that between seven and eight millions 
of men* women, and children died, either in 
warfare or of starvation, during fifteen yeans. 
“I stopped at' village after village in the 
Sudan,” said ^r Roosevelt in his .speech at the 
Guildhall (May 31, 1910), “and in many of 
them I was struck by the fact that while there 
were plenty of children they wefc all under 
twelve years of age. ... In the days of 
Mahdism it was the literal truth that in a 
very large proportion ^df the communities' 
every child was either killed or dieii of 
•starvation and hardship.” It will be long 
before the* 3udan gets back to its old pop^- 
tion mark, but itMs well on the way, 

^ Along with the checking of, the vavages 
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caused' by rapine and hunger,* measures of 
development and progress have been pushed 
forward in many directions. Order and justice" 
have been introduced. The fine new Law 
Courts at Khartum, where native cadis in 
their feplendid robes mete out fair dealing 
alongside of judges from England, are freely 
used by the natives and thoroughly respected^. 
So are the local courts in provincial centres. 
Posts and telegraphs keep up communication 
throughout the vast extent of Sudanese terri¬ 
tory, in spite of the attacks upon telegraph 
poles of hippopotami, elephants,' eagles, white 
ants, and frogs! Railways are being pushed 
forward. Under the capable direction of 
Captain Midwinter the net profit upon the 
railway system has risen from £52,000 in 
1905 to £72,000 in 1909. The Nile bears on 
its placid bosom a regular steamboat seryitfe 
into the very heart of Africa. Port Sudan, 
equipped with wonderfully perfect quays and« 
appliances, has been established oir.4)he Tied 
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Yet one nfust not be deceived^ by appear¬ 
ances. It is but the face of the country which 
‘has been altered. Its soul remains just what 
it was before. We are, happily, not making 
^ the mistake of trying to induce the Sudanese 
to run before they can walk. We recognise 
that they* are, as a race, still in the stage of 
childhood, and as children they are ruled. 

Happily, they are very pleasant and in many 
ways very intelligent children. They arc a 
finer people than the Egyptians, quicker- 
witted, brighter*-eyed, with greater curiosity, 
and a knacl? of picking up mechanical apti¬ 
tudes, Both the Arabs and the black folk 

li 

stand straight and look one in the face as man 
to man. They are people one .instinctively 
respects: the word “ backsheesh ” is scarcely 
ever, heard in the Sudan. Every man among 
•t!hepa seems to have a qatural gift of speech. 
To see the poorest arguing, with magnificent 
• gestures, their cases before the Courts ^pro- 
fessional'k'dvocates are scarcely ever employW), 
or to hear them laying some grievance before 
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an official in a® torrent of words-^-and then to 

( 

think of the tongue-tied, hang-dog misery of 
an English poor suitor—is to begin* wondering' 
what “ civilisation ” really means. They are a 
merry folk, too, fond of laughter and music and 
the dahce. A dalooka of a native regiment^ 
such as I saw one night near Omdurman, 
reveals their susceptibility to rhythm and 
combined movement in its most picturesque 
light. Each tribe has its special dance-place 
and its own particular evolutions. Torches 
stuck in the ground make flickering splotches 
of brilliant yellow upon the darkbess. Round 
and round shuffle the men, keeping time to the 
thumping of drums, iwhile the women twist 
their supple, bodies and utter their flute-like 
cry “ lu-lu-lu-lu-lu-lu-lu,” with which they both 
encourage their men to gallantry in battle and 
joyfully greet them when they return. “ • 

They are religious, of course, but not, in their 
ordinary state, fanatical. They have‘implicit 4 
be^f in channn and amnleta. Scia^^f paper 
With sentences from the Koran scrawled upon 
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them take th& place of patent medicines? and I 
have no doubt they are quite as eificacious! 
'They are afraid of “jinns” and “afreets,” and 
with touching faith they stick little flags upon 
^ the tomb's of local saints to keep the demons 
'"ofiF. Their mode of living is simplicit}? itself. 
They dwell mostly in mud houses, which keep 
cool under the hottest suns, and, except among 
the wealthy, their household belongings seldom 
exceed*a rough angarceb bedstead (ropework 
stretched on a wooden frame) and a few pans. 
They can live *on twopence a - day without 
feeling any hardship, and although they are 

c 

beginning to enjoy a few luxuries, such as tea 
and railway travelling and gramophone music, 
they can do without them quite well. “ I do 
not suppose,” wrote Sir Eldon Gorst in a recent 
report on a visit paid to the Sudan, “ that there 
•is any part of the world fn which the mass of* 
the population have fewer unsatisfied wants.” 

» This, doiipled with tlieir disinclination for hard 
work, is coje of the chief reasons why thll% is 
80 little bultivatidn in the Sudan. 
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WolJc and water—these are the two neces¬ 
saries of the country at present. Water can 
only be got with money, and money can only' 
be got by work. The revenue is swelling 
gradually. In 1905 it was £665,000. In 
1909 it had risen to £1,040,000, and the deficit" 
dropped to £208,000. But it is impjossible to 
increase the proceeds of taxation much further 
until there is a considerable raising of crops 
more profitable than dhurra, the staple food of 
man and beast in the Sudan, a kind of maize. 
Efforts are made in all kinds of ways to in¬ 
duce the people to reap more pacing harvests. 
Agricultural Shows, for example, are found to 
be useful in this direction, though it takes a 
vast deal of patience to organise and carry 
them through. 

First, there is the difficulty of persuading 
the natives to enter thfeir produce for exhibitioni' • 
Then there is the task of getting them to bring 
it on the right day. To discover whether they 
ha^ really grown their exhibits themselves, 
■or bought them in the market, is the next 
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problem. * Aad then, when the prizes are 
distributed, it is a maddening job*to find the 
•prize-winners and induce them to take their 
rewards. “ Mohammed Ahmed,” reads out the 
^ secretary,* “ firsV prize for tomatoes,” let us say. 
-instantly there is a hue-and-cry for MohAmmed 
Ahmed, who cannot be found. Soon, however, 
the situation is complicated by the appearance 
of about twenty Mohammed Ahmeds (it is a 
very coTnmon name). To decide between them 
seems impossible. Yet somehow the impossible 
is achieved. Even then there are often 
difficulties still. One man at Ed Darner,-for 
instance, refused to take a prize of thirty 
shillings for a \)ull he had shown. “ It isn’t 
enough,” he kept on saying. “The Govern¬ 
ment isn’t treating me fairly." He thought 
the Government was buying his bull and only 
paying him thirty shilliifgs for it. It took 

• ( f 

hours to get into his mind the idea and object 
pf an agricultural shdw. 

in the way of 
native to‘work* harder on the soil 


Another-^bstacle 


getting\he 
the high 


IS 
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price ef labour in other directions. An un¬ 
skilled labourer can earn from IBs. 6d. to 27s. 
a-month. Seeing that his expenses are only 
two or three shillings a-month, he can live all 
the year on less than half a year's wages. 
Servarfts are paid quite highly in the Sudan-—-- 
simply because there is next to no copapetition. 
There is even talk of importing Chinese and 
Portuguese, just to show the native Berberines 
they are not indispensable. A country where 
living is so easy can only become rich by the 
creation of desires which apply a spur to 
energy. The Sudanese will work hard when 
occasion demands it. But this seldom happens 
now that slavery exists no longer. No wonder 
there are heard voices suggesting that “some 
form of pressure” is required. The form of 
pressure, however, will probably have to be 
‘ that of a more complicated existence and 

t • 

artificial needs. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

I-HE FUTURE OP THE SUDAN. 

“Irrigation dominates the wliole problem of the future of the 
Sudan.”—Sjr William Gakston in 1907. 

Now as to this predicted greatness of the 
Sudan—upon what is the prophecy based? 
As you travef^across the desert from Haifa to 
the point where the railway rejoins the Nile at 

I* 

Abu Hamed, you wonder how it can be hoped 
ever to alter, this trackless wast;p of sand. 
Even when you run along with palm-groves 
and green crops on the Nile side of the railway, 
you haye always to the eastward the desert 

stm.* ‘ 

, Well,’.this is a “tough proposition,” as. an 
American feliow-traveller of mine put it. 
pven hertf there taay some day—centuries 
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hence perhaps—be fertility and 'population 
and wealth. As the ages unroll themselves, 
climates change. The results of irrigationj 
more crops, more trees, are already affecting 
the weather in Egypt, making' it more cloudy, 
inducing more rain. Well, as the southern 
Sudan develops, the same thing may happen 

here. For it is the south and east wnich will' 

•> 

first begin to put the Sudan among the great 
producing countries of the world. Far to the 
south there is rainfall sufficient for the cultiva¬ 
tion. There are forests and savannahs, and 
swamps which will be drained alid turned into 
rich land. Nearer Khartum there is the 
Gezira (».e., The Island) district between the 
Blue and the White Niles. This has been 
described by Mr Dupuis, the head of Egyptian 
Irrigation, as “the chief hope of the Sudan.” 
When all these southern lands are callipg dowja 
rain, the north will get a chance. Thfere only 
needs moisture to make the desert' yield it^ 
grease too. ^ . 

But this is looking very far ahead. It wx^ 
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not become •“practical politico” till *many 

generations have watched and wondered at the 

‘gradual growth of the Sudan. For the present, 

it is the Gezira which is the centre of effort. 

J'Only by the construction of a canal here,” 

wrote Sir William Garstin in 1907, “ will it be 

possible for the Sudan to largely increase its 
* / 

revenue and be in a position to quickly repay 
its debt to Egypt.” Sir William Garstin may 
split his'infinitives (all great men do), but in this 
matter of irrigation, he knows. To the same 
effect reported Mr Dupuis not long ago. “ It is 
hard to see how, without the execution of some 
such work the country is ever to become self- 
supporting.” Cultivation by means of sakias, 
clumsy water-wheels turned by o;cen, is not 
increasing. The abolition of domestic slavery, 
all at a blow, is partly responsible for this. 
Tlie^ farmer either cannot afford to employ 
labour to replace his serfs, or, if he can afford 
it, he cannot find p*eople willing to be em¬ 
ployed. • The Sudanee does not like work\t 
, at all, and* the Ar«b, though he and his family 
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will toil incessantly for themselves upon their 
own plot of land, does not like working for 
wages. Water must be brought t‘o the farms', 
therefore, by a system of irrigation. 

Here the eternal want of pence comes in^ 
A barrage across the Blue Nile at Sennar, some 
200 miles above Khartum, would cost at least 
three millions. The revenue of the Sudan has 
only just reached one million a-year. It 
cannot even meet the ordinary everyday 
expenses of government. Egypt, as I have 
mentioned, has to make up the deficit by 
an annual contribution of some .£200,000 odd. 
Side by side with the Egyptian Hag in the 
Sudan flies the Union Jack. Yet Great Britain 
gives no help. The dam will have to be built, 
and since many cultivators are ready to pay for 
irrigation to the extent of one-third bf. their 

f. 

crops, there can be no question abbut, the 
future value of it. Even by means of pumps 
thousands of acres in Berber Province, which 
^re waste land a few years ago, are ‘b^ing 
made to produce good wheat and cotton. 
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When the raising of the Assuan* Dam i8*com- 
pletedjin 1912, the summer allowance to the 
Sudan—sufiicient to irrigate 10,000 acres— 
will be doubled, and the cotton-growing possi- 
^ilities will look up. Already the Sudan sends 
cotton to market whicli is equal in quality to 
the finest Delta-grown crops. Beyond question 
t^e Gezira with irrigation would be one of 
the richest regions upon earth. Three million 
acres, now useless, could be brought under 
cultivation eventually, and half that number 
might be made fruitful within ten tu fifteen 

•I 

years. For the moment, however, this three 
million pounds project must wait. 

Before irrigation the land needs railways, 
to carry off the produce when it comes. These 
are being pushed on as fast as the purse 
permits! Already the train takes one to Wad 
Medanii 120 miles south^ of Khartum Then 
there are two matters of importance to be de- 
eided ere the money prol lem need be friped. 
Oiie is the Question, What can be most profit¬ 
ably grown in tl»!* Gezira ? Many say cotton. 
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Certainly the Sudan can produce cotton of an 
exceptionally fine quality. It is long-shanked, 
and fetches a high price. In the Red Sea Pro-* 
vince the value of the Tokar crop for this year 
is estimated at £200,000. It is difficult to in-^ 
duce the natives to grow it until they are per¬ 
suaded that it will bring them in a greater gain, 
and even then they are often content with the 
smaller return of dhurra, which is much easier 

I 

to rai.se. Yet there is no doubt that the Sudan 
will in time, as population steadily increases 
and life becomes less simple, compete success¬ 
fully with America and India in the cotton 
markets of the world. Whether cotton will be 
the most suitable crop for the Gezira, however, 
is not so certain. Sir William Garstin thinks 
wheat would do better. What is needed is a 
government expedmental farm on ^ large 
scale, where the capabilities of the soil could 
be thoroughly tested. Just now effort in every 
direction is hampered by want of funds. As 
soon as the financial tension relaxes, this ex¬ 
periment will probably be fh&de. 
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The ot^er matter that must be settled*before 

I 0 

the dimming of the Blue Nile can be under- 
’taken is ihe attitude of Egypt towards it. 
Naturally she would look with extreme dis¬ 
favour upon any scheme which might deprive 
her of any of the water upon which ^hc de¬ 
pends, not merely for her prosperity, but for her 
^aily bread. Further, she is only stc])-motlier 
to the Sudan, and but a joint step-mother at 
that. Her own children arc inclined to be 
jealous of her adopted family. Still Egypt 
would glad^ be free of the obligation to 
help out^ the Sudan Treasury every year, 
and would welcome repayment of the money 
she has lent to it for various works. Show 
her that her own water-supply,will not be 
diminished, and she would raise no permanent 
objection to the Sennar ,schenie. On this 
■ |)oint' Sir William Garstin has declared that 
. there sufficient water in the Bluci Nile to 
• permit irrigation of half a million acres ^ the 
Ge^a" dulling the winter months without any 
real de^rimentM;o Egypt, though in a year* 
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of poor flood the filling of - the Aesuan 

C 

Reservoir might take longer. j; 

That is a valuable opinion. St'iJl it only" 
relates to half a million acres instead of 
three million, the area which the framers of 
the scheme have in mind. But now we 
come to another project which the Sudan has 
in hand. This is the dredging of the “sudd”, 
reaches on the White Nile. At present 
the channel is so encumbered by “sudd,” a 
water-weed which is disastrously prolific, that 
much water spreads over the'country instead 
of carrying down stream. For a long dis¬ 
tance there are marshes in which a great 
deal of the flow of the river is lost. The 
Sudan Goveiyiment have determined to alter 
this. They have begun dredging operations 
intended to cut thvS “sudd” out of thej inain 
channel, and let the ^water take its natigrA' 
course. This, it is estimated by the Sudan 
Irrigi^ion Department, will in the course of 
years, perhaps twenty, nearly doubite the flow 
*of the White Nile. At alNevents,* it will 
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consIfieraBly increase it within a much shorter 
time ihan twenty years; and then the Sudan 
^ill 5e in* a stronger position to negotiate 
for taking water from the Blue Nile, “We 
have been the**means,” it can say to Egypt, 
“of sending you down more water.' You 
have moi:e than is sufficient for your needs. 
Now A^e propose to take some.” Then the 
Sudan will begin to justify the prophecy 
that sdme day it will be a great country, 
fertile, “civilised,” and rich. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

EDUCATING THE SUDANEE. • 

“A pledge that the memory of Gordon is still alive among ua ancf 
that his aspirations are at length L" be realised.”— Lord Kitchsnbu 
in the Gordon College, Khartum. 

It was curiously characteristic both of the 
strength and the weakness of our present- 
day ideals, that the first thing Lord Kitchener 
thought of when he had won back the Sudan 
from the blighting influence of Mahdism, was 
to educate the Sudanee. 

It was a noble impulse, Mr Kipling cele¬ 
brated it worthily in a fine piece of j verse. 
Only a mind of rare distinction could hake 
conceived such an idea. Only a nature 6apable. 
of high emotion would have coupled with 
the conception of a College in Khartum' the 
setting-up of a memorial to'"General Gordon, 
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as ^ pledge * that he was stiil remembered, 
and that “his aspirations are at length to bo 
'realised.” * 

Beyond doubt this ago will be laughed at 

by posterity for its pathetic belief in 
^ 0 • • 
“education” as a panacea. We regard it in 

just the-manner that the street-corner quack 
.wishes the gaping crowd to regard his patent 
medicine—as a remedy for every human ill. 
We pin our faith to “ education ” as a means 
of ensuring “ progress,” both terms being equally 
vague, andj^in most minds, meaningless. If 
a certain amount of education does not give 
such good results as were hoped for, we pre¬ 
scribe larger doses. To point out facts which 
tend to discredit the popular view that this 
is the one thing needful, would be waste of 
labour. It is a fetish o^he time. Only bj^ 

' Ihe flow of years wilj it be swe]>t off its 

pedestal, then to be calmly examined and put 
- • • 
in its proper place. 

. When toat day comes, it is possible that 
a smile may*“‘^play round the corners of 
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Posterity’s lipsc at the recollection of Jfovd 
Kitchener’s sacrifice to the Fetish on the 
morrow of his victory at Omdurman. But 
it will only be for a moment. In the scheme 
of the Gordon College a new note was 

4 

sounded. There was no bowing of the knee 
to the Baal of Popular Fallacy. The notion 
of the half-baked that a general smattering 
of “ knowledge,” a thin coat of “ culture,” 
slapped on with a sloppy brush, can be 
counted on to work miracles, was sternly 
refused admission. Posterity will recognise 
this, and may perhaps even be able to point 
to “Kitchener’s School” as a pioneer along 
the path of a new and wiser education than 
any which ptevailed in its day. 

A month’s stay at Khartum in the spring 
of 1910 left me with a host of pleasant 
memories. I like to think of the orderlineiSs 
of the whole place. There is nothing sug¬ 
gestive of “ ramrod rule,” as there might 
be in a country which is mainly -under 
military government. There'no bustle or 
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fluriy, in spite of the rapidity with* which 
the )^idying - up process has been, and still 
is being, pushed ahead. A quiet air of busi¬ 
ness-like determination broods over the city. 
The spirit of^’the British race has been at 
work on every hand, making tilings sllipshapc 
and regular and smooth. 

I like to think of the native regiments, 
bodies of splendid black men, looking very 
trim in the khaki uniforms. 1 can see them 
marching with springy vigour and enjoyment. 
I can hear their bands clashing oul barbaric 
tunes with stirring cfl’ect. No wonder they 
are a source of pride to their ofheers,—a fine 
and charming set of soldier-men, who are full 
of keenness for their work, amj who at the 
same time are establishing traditions of de¬ 
lightful hospitality. 

‘ /The efiiciency of Posts and 'JVJegraphs, 
the competence of the railway department, 
the energy of the Office of Public Works, the 
enthusiast^ for their districts and their people 
of the haen'^bo’Eh civilians and soldiers) wh(f 


o 
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are seat far away from their fello'^tfs t^ ad¬ 
minister distant regions only just recl.'imed 
from savagery,—all these come back t!) me,* 
and send a thrill of pride and admiration down 
my spinal cord. But I am not sure that, 
among all my memories, that of the Gordon 
College does not stand out as the most striking 
and the most suggestive, as the one which 
is the most heavily laden with the promise of 
future years. 

1 recollect so vividly the brilliant February 
morning on which I paid my first visit to it, 
riding from the hotel at the farther end of 
the place along the whole length of the shady 
fragrant river-front, past the officials’ houses 
in their big ^beautiful gardens, past the pink 
palace glowing in the sunshine, threading a 
way through throngs of white-robed ‘Arabs 
and scantily-clad Sudanese, their black bodies. 
shining and their white teeth gleaming in 
friendt^y smiles. Almost’ the last budding, , 
close to the great bridge acro^ ^vhich dhe 
“railway now runs into the ^cily instead of. 
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end\ug tfp on the other side ai the istream, 
is the College, a solid impressive block, stand- 
•ing ilmid gardens an^ playing-fields. 

In the big quadrangle at the back the 
students* were* drawn up. They had been 
drilling before starting the day’s work. Half 
of them, were in neat blue serge suits; these 
were the engineers, a very smart lot of boys 
between fifteen and twenty. The rest wore 

turbani and flowing robes. They looked 

« 

older, but only, I think, because their beauti- 
ful dress gave T;hcm dignity and kept them 
more grave, with the restful impassivity 
of the iSist. These young sheikhs— sheikh 
is a term applied to any one of good social 
standing—were being trained tq be teachers 
and cadis {i.e., legal assistants in the native 
religious courts). 


The problem the sheikhs present is more 
difficu^ to solve than that of the engineers. 
, The latter are trained chiefly by technical 


means, ^hh cadi and the teacher must of 
Necessity go ' tftrough a literary education. 
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Now in Egypt (as in India) the resul''s of 
literary education have been, taking a broad 
view, unfortunate. Its effect is in '■most> cases’ 
much the same as that of putting new wine 
into old bottles. The mind’of an Oriental 
educated on European lines is in a ferment. 
He has left the solid ground on which he 
stood and plunged into a sea of fresh'^^ ideas 
where he can find no firm foothold. He is 
neither of the East nor of the West. He has 
abandoned the ideas implanted in his intellect 
by early teaching — ideas wfiich have been 

i. 

evolved by centuries of thought, and which, 
therefore, are presumably suited to his environ¬ 
ment. Yet he has not received in exchange any 
complete mental equipment; he has only picked 
up odds and ends. He has, in consequence, 
no settled habits of thought. His intellectual 
processes are disjointed and gassy. He is *a- 

slave to the catchword and the empty phrase. 

* « 

Happily this disaster has been avoided in > 
the Sudan. When the Gordon' College wfs 
‘opened in November 1902,'"Lord Kitchener^v. 
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was ||ucky enough to have had recomiflended 
to hiin as its first Principal a very able young 
Scot liamed James Currie. In the years whh’h 
have elapsed Mr Currie has more than justi¬ 
fied his ’appointment. He has been created 
l)irector of Education for the whole *of the 
Sudan. He is a member of the Governor- 
GenerAl’s Council. He has made a solid, 
lasting reputation by the excellenee of his 
administration and the soundness of his 
views. 

t 

No man has Tess sympathy with the vague 
belief in the value of education /jcr se. He 
realised from the beginning that teaching, 
to be useful, must be directed to some definite 
end. A prominent statesman, nuw deceased, 
once spoke of the Gordon College in the in¬ 
flated language of public ^scourse (employed^ 
fc»^the purpose of soothing by sound-waves 
rather ^than of setting mental machinery in 

motion) as “a great effort to break down 

^ * 

th§ ‘obstaclEs^of race, to establish the bond 
jt intellefctud S 3 hnpathy, and to further the 
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pursuits of human culture.” Tha* is the itind 
of soporific idealism with which public men 
continually “dope” the public mind.* Scr 
far as I understand the Gordon College, it 
attempts to do none of these things, and I 
don’t suppose this prominent statesman thought 
for a moment that it did. He had, probably 
but a very hazy idea of its character; He 
was indulging in the practice common to 
Prime Ministers of “ talking through his 
hat.” 

Mr Currie laid it down at'the outset that 
education in the Sudan must have “a real 
vital connection with the economic needs of 
the country.” This would be a good working 
basis for an ►educational system anywhere. It 
is especially important in the Sudan, where 
“ one of the greatest problems of Government 
is to provide the people with daily bre^.”- 
The objects aimed at are, therefore— 

1. To create a native artisan class. 

2. To diffuse among the miss of -people 

enough education "to 'enable them 
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*to Tlnderstand the elements of the 
machinery of Government, and to 
protect themselves against possible 
attempts at extortion by minor 
ofiiciafs. 

3. To create a small class of officials who 
can eventually undertake all the 
clerical work in Government offices. 


This at present is done by Egyptians, 
who have to be attracted by rather 
a^high rate of pay. 

Towards t^e attainment of these objects, 
the Gordon College is contributing most valu¬ 
able help. Indeed, without it they could 
hardly be attained. Most interesting to the 
visitor is the activity of the well - equipped 
instructional workshops presented by Sir 
Willi.aih Mather. Here t^c boys are taught, 
to*.use hand and brain ,in unison, the finest 


traininj^, there can be for mind and character 
alike. -From these workshops are turned out 
e:itpett carp*n\>^rs, blacksmiths, fitters, painters, 
turners, *and* foundryjpen. They have no 
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diflBcuity in finding employmfent 'at j^ood 
wages, and, so far as I could learn, tlieir 
services are highly valued. Evbn a: thS 
College they turn their training to practical 
account. They supply it with electric light 
and water. They irrigate the grounds. When 
I was there, they were finishing a fine piece 
of metal-work to serve as a railing along the 
river-front. 

To watch their intelligent dark young faces, 
as they bend over their tasks in the work¬ 
shops ; to go through the spacious airy sleep¬ 
ing-rooms, where many of the boys make their 
first acquaintance with beds; to see a class 
sitting in rapt attention while the master ex¬ 
plains some point by means of blackboard 
diagrams; to notice the pleasant manners and 
the public-school-boy bearing of the students 
in their dining-hall, or as they walk throiilgh 
the wide, high corridors open to the air: an4 

theii to recollect with a shock that ■ twelve 

♦ 

years ago the Sudan was the to®st backward 
and barbarous country in' the^ woWd, is to 
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reahse \^ith •vivid intensity wkat the 'British 
occupation has made possible and what the 
Gordi)n C«llege has done. 

The men who will direct the labour of the 
artisans,* the C'ivil Engineers, have, naturally, 
fo do book-work as well, but in no *case at 
the College, or in any school in the Sudan, 
is there any direct interference with the stu¬ 
dents’ general basic ideas. Indirectly, of course, 
these may, and no doubt in many cases they 
will, be affected. But this is an inseparable 
feature of any* system of education. Once 
start the process of thinking and no one can 
tell where it will leave off. 

As I pointed out just now, the difficulty 
of educating those who are to. be teachers 
and judges is greater in proportion as their 
courses are literary rather than technical 
■Th,ey run a risk of becoming “ so Europeanised 
that they may fall permanently out of touch 
with their environment and duties.” Against 
this; howe*^^ a determined stand is being 
made, aftid •witlT succjpss, so far as can be* 
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seen at present. They are taught mfeinly 
in Arabic. Mr Currie has wisely set his face 
against any general instruction in EfiglislT, 
though there is a small class in which boys 
can be trained as teachers of' that language. 
In the primary schools no attempt is made to 
use any language but the vernacular, and the 
pupils have to wear their native dress. Of 
course there are people who will exclaim against 
this, and declare that it is our duty to bestow 
upon these poor heathen the inestimable bene¬ 
fits of our civilisation. I will only ask any 
such people who may be reading this to glance 
over these extracts from the syllabus of the 
moral instruction which is given in these 
primary schools:— 

Teachers should give simple instruction in right conduct, 
illustrating their lessons by stories and examples, from 
practical life— e,g., Obedieace to parents and those in au^- 
ority, evils of disobedience, respect to elders. Bravery, 
truthfulness, confusion caused by falsehood jjl^d lies.. 
Cleanliness. Disease caused by dirt. Simple rules of^ 
sanitation, keeping one’s person, blothesv. house, and sur¬ 
roundings clean. Love of one’s neighbor ’Unselfishness. 
Ghratitude. * « o 
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fU'ligioft .—Necessity of Religion; ^ot merely* learning 
ioctrines and rites, but also governing# conduct. The 
Duoral teaching of the Koi;aii applicable to the formation 
>f child character— e.g., the precepts that enjoin honesty, 
truthfulness, kindness (to animals and human beings), 
politeness, sympathy, willingness, patience, perseverance, 
thrift, cleanliness, purity, love of parents, filial obedience, 
love of country, &c., stories from the religious'history of 
Islam illustrating these precepts. 

Oould any Christian system of teaching 
furnish forth a better scheme for the forma¬ 
tion ot character, or, at any rate, one so much 
better that it would be worth whde substitut- 

c 

ing it and running all the risks which this 
would imply? 

Clearly there is no reason why an educa¬ 
tion which accepts Islam as an established fact 
should not be thoroughly efficient and practical. 
Here, possibly, lies the seed of the regenera¬ 
tion ’of the Mahommedan world. It has sunk 
peeper and deeper intd lethargy and obscur¬ 
antism since the Moors were driven out of 
Europe. How hfiavy its intellectual* stupor 
is' we c^\ee by the condition of Al-hazar, 
the gi^eat-Moslem University in Cairo, whene 
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it is still taught that the eanth is a fiat 
surface, and that the air is inhabited by 
countless millions of good and e>vil j^nnsh 
But the day of Moslem awakening may be 
at hand. 

Never certainly in any school, college, oF 
university have I breathed a more, invigor¬ 
ating atmosphere of keen interest in all that 
is being thought and done throughout the 
world. The Eesearch Laboratories, a gener¬ 
ous gift from Mr Wellcome of tabloid fame, 
are quite admirably equipped, and really 
valuable work is done in them. Tropical 

diseases are tracked to their sources. Methods 

* 

of fighting them are tested. The products 
of the Sudaji are analysed and their full 
uses discovered. 

Here almost any day may be found fvork- 
ing in his shirt-sleeves, and filling the warm 
air with his magnificent Doric, Dr Andrew 
BalfouB, another of the great men of. the 
Sudan. It is he who has mad^'Khartum 
mosquito - free and, therefore,*' malaria'- proof. 
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No need* tiiore for curtains aver one% bed, 
nor for extra doors and windows of wire 
gauz% Tie pestilential insect has been chased 
out. By oiling all the stagnant waters, and 
then inducing‘the Government to impose fines 
upon all who did not have their water-vessels 
constantly cleansed. Dr Balfour contributed 
enormously to making Khartum a pleasant, 
healthy town. Nor has he finished with it yet. 

The* geology and anthropology of the 
Sudan are being systematically studied also 
at the Gordon * College. There is already a 
most interesting museum, where relics of 
the states of society now passing away are 
preserved for future enlightenment. Courses of 
lectures are given on the tribes find customs 
of the Sudan for the benefit of officials, who 
can thus gain some idea of primitive social^ 
sljtuctures and habits^ *of thoughts before 
they ^0 to districts where they will find 
.them .in' operation. * Nor are the antiqiuities 
of. the- Sudan forgotten, though the lack of 
pence w^iich afliicts j)he administration all ' 
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round' is keeping systematic svorlj in this 
direction rather behindhand. 

When I recall this fresh, stimulating f tmo^- 
phere of the Gordon College — in all parts 
abundance of light and air—with the blue 
river flowing before it, and its cool green 
stretches of lawn and shrubbery. behind— 
it seems to me to be itself an image of the 
work it has undertaker to do. “To let in 
fresh light and air from the outside world.” 
That is how Mr Currie has defined the task 
of the Sudan Education Department. Teach 
the Sudanee to read and write and do easy 

r, 

sums, and he will be able, if he chooses, to 
free himself from those who prey upon his 
credulity and superstition. Make any repe¬ 
tition of the Mahdi’s Holy War impossible 
by implanting in the native mind a healthy 
scepticism as to self-styled prophets b§fhg 
able to make their followers bullet-proofs 
to call squadrons to their assistance from 
the clouds, or to strike a barreii rock' and 
, cause water to gush forth out of it.'' 
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At tKe same time, take eare not* to fill 
the Sudanee with windy conceptions of his 
"own * self*-sufficiency. Avoid any teaching- 
likely to affect him with a distaste for his 
hereditary pufsuita. Help him to keep his 
end up and to become a more useful and 
effective, member of the society into which 
•hEr*has been born. But do not give him 
the idea that his ambition should be to 
climb out of it. Above all, do not let him 
fall victim to the flabby - minded delusion 
that the same* methods of government are 
good for all peoples at all times. 

Here, again, there will be protests raised. 
Many will exclaim, echoing Tjord Macaulay, 
that we ought to share all our ideas and 
our ideals with those over whom we have 

established British rule. But let us re- 

• 

lltember that Lord Macaulay was much more 

certain than we are of the final blessedness 

0 • 

of those ideas and ideals. He couW not 
.coiiceive stay thing more p>erfect than a society 
governed m accordaiice with the principled 
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of Aratocratio Whiggism, The notion that 
the wisdom*of the East could be even com- 
pared with the culture of Oxford «and ftCam- 
bridge never entered his ingenuous mind. 
We take a broader view — iiot, of course, 
because we are of superior attainments, but 
because the world has shrunk and its prob¬ 
lems have come nearer to us. We lia^ie^ 
been forced to realise that the Last Word of 
human development has not yet been uttered. 

We see that the only nations to make 
anything like a rational use of p 9 pular repre¬ 
sentative government are those which have 
slowly evolved their systems through many 
hundreds of years. To hand over a mode 
of government which more or less fits us 
to people whose antecedents have been, and 
whose character therefore is, entirely different 
from ours, would be as foolish as fork's, 
parent to feed a child systematically, from 
his own# plate. Boast beef and beer are 
excellent fare for grown-up people, whose 
'•stomachs have gradually bedn fitted Ho deal 
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with thSm. • But they would make •young 
children very sick indeed. 

* In» that simple yet instructive allegory,. 
read the true inwardness of the Gordon 
College*at Khartum. If only we had fol¬ 
lowed these same lines in India *and in 
Egypt, from what a world of trouble should 
^We have been saved! 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE FUTURE. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government . . . feel bound not to withdraw 
from the task imposed upon them until the administration of affairs 
has been reconstructed on a basis which will afford satisfactory guar¬ 
antees for the maintenance of peace, order, and prosperity in Egypt.” 
—Lord Granville, Foreign Secretary, to Lor(^ Dafferin, in 1882. 

Egypt has suffered, in common with most 
British enterprises, from the incapacity of 
British Governments. It seems as if Demo¬ 
cracy is bound to lead to incompetence in 
governing, except when a man appears who 
has an aptitude for leadership coupled’ with 

t 

a natural instinct towards order and prij- 
gression. “Words, not deeds,” niight be 
the motto of the t 3 fpe of politician' which 

c 

Parliamentarism produces. 

' Compelled, against it^ will', to <6tep vigor- 
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ously into Egyptians aflFairs, the Liberal 
Government of 1882 had but one anxiety, 
whicl^ wag to step out again. “ Desiring 
that British occupation should last for as 
short a *time *ds possible,” they would cer¬ 
tainly, if they could, have left the country 
to"''some ^ other Power (it could not be left 
to itself), and the noble chapter in the 
history of the British Kace, which tells how 
Lord Clromer and his helpers made a new 
Egypt, would never have been written. For¬ 
tunately this Was made impossible, but the 
nervous declarations then offered as to the 
shortness *of our intervention have hampered 
us ever since. Neither Party has the courage 
to admit that circumstances alter /lases. Lord 
Granville was an amiable old gentleman of 
very moderate attainments. It is absurd 
that we should pretend to continue to be 
bound, by his views of the question, akiiough 
. even Nhis declaratiofl, quoted at the head of 
this* chaptea:,* supplies, at its face-value, justifi¬ 
cation enough fbr oqr remaining in Egypt 
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indefiaitely. <But he, of course, n6ver con¬ 
templated anything but a brief occupation. 

c 

His views were based upon an' ingenuoifs 
anxiety to avoid trouble in Europe, not upon 
any desire to do the best for'Egypt, or upon 
any general enthusiasm for “ tidying up^*’ 
wherever that process might be required.. 

It is this enthusiasm which has made 

o 

Britain great. Sir John Seeley’s much- 
quoted remark about the British Empire 
being acquired “in a fit of absence of 
mind” does not quite fit the case. If you 
feed, brush, and comb a neglected dog, and 
then find yourself saddled with tie respon¬ 
sibility of looking after him for the rest of 
his days, you can hardly reproach yourself 
with absent-mindedness. Your fault (if fault 
there be) was lack of forethought, living for 
the moment, failure to think out the c0fi- 
sequences of your impulse. These are.^ emin¬ 
ently® British characteristics. We “do the, 
thing that’s nearest” without oconsidering 
whither our action msiy lead ms.« In Egypt 
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it has led us’ into exercising ar de facSo Pro¬ 
tectorate over a country which acknowledges 
lAe guzerainty of another Power, and tlie 
right of all the rest of the Powers to inter¬ 
fere in its affairs. Lord Milner called it a 
‘^‘Veiled Protectorate,” and Sir Eldon Gorst, 
in ^his appendix to ‘ England in England ’ 
(1904), said that “ the veil had been removed.” 
Yet he himself has since done a great deal, 
at^the bidding of the Liberal Government, 
to replace^ it. 

The difficulties of such a position are 
enormous. All the more credit to the men 
who overcame, them! But there is no reason 
why we should prolong them, if they can be 
cleared out of the way. One of» the greatest 
is the continued existence of the Capitulations, 
a s.et* of privileges and immunities granted 
to foreigners in Egypt in the days when 
forei^ merchants could not feel it safe to 
live and trade there under the ordinary law 
.of the land. In Mr John H. Scott’s valuable 
work oft ‘•The “Law .affecting Foreigners in 
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Egypt'^ the Capitulations are* suftiinariaed 
thus;— 

m 

1. The right accorded to foreigners to enter, reside, 

and carry on commerce. 

2. The right to practise their own religion and to 

' dress as they please. 

3. Inviolability of domicile. 

4. Exemption from taxes other than custdms 

dues. o 

5. The right to observe their own laws as to 

inheritance. ‘ 

6. Immunity from local jurisdiction and lodiil 

laws. ^ * 

I ^ 

The last of these privileges is the most 
important: it means that special courts have 
to he maintained to try foreigners, and that 
no law paasq,d in Egypt can apply to foreign 
subjects until fourteen Powers have given 
their consent to it! The delays' and 
vexations which result from this can he 
imagined. A country developing rapidly is 
in constant need of new'laws, and laws in 
Egypt might almost as well not bg" passed if 

1 William Green & Sops, Edinburgh,' 1908, 
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the vei^ laTge number of foreign itsidents 
in the country remain exempt from them. 
‘Yet, every proposed law alFecting foreign'* 

residents must be submitted to an Inter- 

• • 

national ComAission. The very word “Com¬ 
mission” suggests leisurely procedure, inter¬ 
minable dreary discussions, results utterly 
out of proportion to the time consumed! 
Other serious disadvantages arise out of the 
Capitulations, such as the diihculty, caused 
,by the inviolable domicile” privilege, of 
preventing, foreigners from carrying on such 
nefarious trades as smuggling, keeping gam¬ 
bling and disorderly houses, selling adul¬ 
terated drink. But the obstacle in the 
way of legislation is by far the most 
damaging to the country. 

Five years ago Lord Cromer said in h^s 
Ainual Report that J'some serious modifi¬ 
cations” would be required “before long." 

Since then the necessity has increased each 

• • • 

year. • The reform of the Capitulations ought 
to be taken in hand forthwith. 
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Of course, if«we had been ablfe to'declare 
a legal Protectorate over Egypt; if we gov- 
■serned it as we govern the Sudan; these 41®-* 
culties would not exist. British justice and 

I t 

British laws would be good ehough for all 
foreign residents. But regret is futile. We 
have to deal with the situation as it exists. 
How can the Powers be persuaded to give „ 
up the Capitulations ? Only by the offer of 
guarantees that foreigneis will be as we^ 
off under some other system. Certainly the 
Powers would not admit that n,ative legis¬ 
lative, executive, and judicial institutions 
gave such guarantees. But they might and 
probably would accept the International Coun¬ 
cil which Lord Cromer suggested a few years 
ago, a council partly elected by foreign resi¬ 
dents and partly nominated by the Govern¬ 
ment which should have all laws relatiii^ 
to foreigners laid before it. Obviously^there 

will be some awkwardness’in the existence of 

» * 

two consultative “Legislatures,” the natfive. 
‘and the European. But opinion- iif Egypt 
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favours*tlie ‘belief that, even io, the irew plan 
would be a vast improvement upon the Capitu- 
’lations. »Patient labour succeeded in abolishing. 

# o 

the complicated and cumbrous financial system 
set up’ by tlfe Powers for the protection of 
the Egyptian bondholders,—a system which 
far many years hampered our elForts to 
improve the lot of the Jellahin. To reform 
the Capitulations would bo a lighter task. 
It ought to be undertaken without delay. 

I have spoken of the damnosa hereditas 
left by the Eiberal Government of 1880-85 
in their declarations as to the transitory na¬ 
ture of our §tay in Egypt. Another equally 
embarrassing legacy was handed on by their 
fatuous encouragement of the “ Egyptian 
self-government” cry. The self-government 
which was demanded by the Arabists was 
nothing but self-interest. Egyptian officers 
wanted the good posts which went to Turkish 
oflScers’. The landed proprietors, rich* towns¬ 
people, aini village sheikhs who composed the 
Chamber of Notables, jvanted to push their owi^ 
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advanc«ment at the expense of the peasants, 

to whose welfare they were either indifferent 

« 

.•or opposed. Without looking beneath the^sur-’ 
face people at home said, “ Self-government ? 
Certainly. A very proper demand. We govern 
ourselveA Why shouldn’t they?” Thus tLS 
troubles which I have outlined in earlier 
chapters were the direct outcome of misplaced^ 
British sympathy, arising from general ignor¬ 
ance of Oriental countries and from a complete 
misconception of this particular case. ^ 

Future ages will marvel af our credulity 
in this matter of Parliamentary institutions. 
They will wonder how we cojild ‘put such 
faith in the panacea of self-government, just 
as we wonder how our ancestors can have 
believed in witchcraft and diabolism. De¬ 
mocracy the whole world has known before, 
generally to its undoing. But never in 
earlier times has democracy been elevated 
to the rank of a fetish, ol been regarded as 
a religion of which it is impious to ■ deny 
• the divine origin and, universal •expedience. 
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[t is this attitude of mind wkich makes the 

government of India and of Egypt alike diffi- 

• 

Suit at the present juncture. The idea that- 
self-government might not be good for certain 
peoples ’ cannot find an entrance into the 
flihss of British heads. Yet it might soon 
do, so if some of our “leading men” would 
really lead# instead of keeping their ears to 
the ground to try and discover which is the 
largest crowd to follow. 

What is wanted now, Egypt having once 
again begun td settle down more quietly, is a 
frank announcement that there is no likelihood 
of Britist voluntary evacuation for a very 
long time to come. France would raise no 


objection. Turkey shows no desire to resume 
the direction of Egyptian affairs. Other 
Powers would have no ground for protest. 


Such a statement would put the Egyptian 
question upon a different basis alt-7gether, ^ 
Young'Egypt wouM understand tha|^t» h^^ ^ 

of iseeuring the spoils of 

that nothing blit a 
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Britisb out, the great majority of those who 
lend countenance to Nationalist aspirations 
• (chiefly for the sake of being on the winning 
side) would support the demand for Independ¬ 
ence no longer. By all means let us introduce 
Egyptians into the service of the state sc '^5r 
as is compatible with good government. But 
we ought to make it clear beyond any doubt^ 
that we mean to keep the direction of affairs in 
our hands. Our in-and-out policy o^ alter¬ 
nately patting and punching Young Egypt, of 
encouraging the Nationalists until they become 
too noisy, and then suddenly discovering that 
“we must be firm,” ought to be abandoned 
once and for all. 

It is very ^unfair to Egypt not to make such 
a declaration. Prosperity is reviving. Capital 
is eager to develop the country. The' New 
Spirit makes the people more ready to enooi»- 
age enterprise than they have ever been before. 
Nothing save the absence of a sense of security 
hinders the opening of an era of progress and 
e still greater enrichmentf So dong as*we keep 
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up our “leaving shortly" attitude, that sense 
of security will never come. 

■ Se^timantalism in Egypt, based on the 
childish pretence that all men are equal, and 
that all nations have the right to mismanage 
tflSir own affairs, can only lead to anarchy. 
Firmness will quickly turn back waverers to 
the side of the established order, and convince 
the disturbers that they have nothing to gain. 
We s^all have the undivided approval of 
Europeans in Egypt (and in Europe too) as 
soon as we,gr&p our nettle resolutely once 
more. Our flaccid, nerveless handling of it 
has resufted jn our being stung. Germany 
is ready to seize it with her mailed nst if 
we let go our hold, and it is humiliating to 
acknowledge that there are many in Egypt 
who s'ay, “The sooner the better.” But our fit 
of weakness must end now. We have played 
long ^]| 2 iough with fire in the foolish hofie that 
, it would not buili. The dangerous •sparks 
tnust "be trodden out. We cannot let the great 
mass of "the peo1>le o^ Egypt, whom our rule • 
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has ma'de prosperous and secure id theiir posses- 

t 

sions, be sacrificed to please a small section 
eager to assume responsibilities which they are 
not fitted, either by temperament or training, 
efficiently to discharge. 

We need in Egypt to-day, and we sSfll 
need for many years to come, just as we needed 
it in the day of Lord Dufferin’s report, the^ 
“masterful hand of a Resident.” We must 
never again make the mistake we made in 19Q7 
of appointing as “Resident” (whiclj is what 
the “Agent” ought to amount *to), a man who 
lacks the masterful hand, who is content to try 

t 

and please politicians at Home instead of 
taking the line which he and his advisers know 
to be needful in the interests of the country 
and the Empire at large. No masterful man 
i^cquainted with the East is likely to talk,yet 
awhile about “ teaching the Egyptians fo 
govern themselves,” 'even at the bidding of 
a Forfeign Secretary anxious to please the « 
Sentimental Anarchists. No masterful man in. 
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Egypt is*like?y to refuse assent to the following 
propositions:— 

The people are not fit for self-govern¬ 
ment. 

2. Their history being what it is, they are 

nolTTikely toUe^lop self-governing 
aptitudes for some centuries. 

3. The agitation for self-government is 

kept up by quite a small class of half- 
Europeanised natives. 

4. If^ Britain left the Egyptians to their 

p^jn devices, they would speedily be 
taken in hand either by Germany or 
the Turks. 

5. The way to keep the country prosperous 

and contented is to govern it firmly 
and justly, as we governed it from 
. ■ 1882 till 1908. 

•Discussing our position in India, an able 
Frenej^pan wrote not long ago : “ The qu-.stion 
is not whether Britain has a right to* keep 

• t • 

India,'but,*rather, has she the right to leave 
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it?”^ "That is*the question in®Egyj)t also. 
Have we a right to leave it to the Egyptians ? 
'The voices of all who have interests in^Egypt, of 
all who understand its history, of all who have 
studied its people, unanimously hnswer “ No.” 

' M. Paul Boeu; ‘ L’Inde et le Problfeme.Indienne.’ 


THE END. 
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